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WHAT THE VESTRIS TRAGEDY TEACHES 


EED THE TRAGIC STORY of the Vestris have been 
written? The question is asked on every hand by editors 

| pondering over the mass of conflicting testimony being 
orought up day by day at the inquiries in New York City. As 
surviving passengers, officers, members of the crew, inspectors 
ashore, retell their stories, the horror grows. 
spite of all that is known, the narrative of the Chief Officer of the 
Vestris startled and shocked spectators at the United States 


covernment inquiry, as, in the words 
x the New York Times, he drewa 
picture of the wreck which “‘ flattered 
neither himself nor the rest of the 
officers, including the dead skipper, 
nor the ship itself; it was the picture 
of a ship with some mysterious weak- 
aess fighting an unknown danger, of 
atal delay in calling for help, and of 
squally fatal blunders, confusion, and 
lack of disvipline in the emergency 
of abandoning ship and taking to 
the life-boats.’’ The Lamport & Holt 
iner, Vestris, it will be remembered, 
pound from New York to South 
American ports, sank off the coast of 
Virginia on November 12. Altho the 
ship had been listing badly for hours 
und had been leaking at coal ports 
wnd elsewhere until the incoming 


For instance, in 


A GOLDEN-RULE OPPORTUNITY 
DREDS of thousands of our 


readers have given generous sup- 
port, during recent years, to the splendid 
work of the Near East Relief in the 
rescue and care of many thousands of 
motherless and fatherless children. 
Golden Rule Sunday, December 2, 
this year is to be the occasion of a spe- 
cial nation-wide effort to bring this 
beautiful work to a successful termina- 


tion. Lirrerary Dicxst readers will be 
glad and thankful to have a final part ina 
service which appeals to every heart, 
and which has been so richly blest by 
God. 


The opportunity will come to you in 


your own church, in your own com- 
munity, during Golden Rule Week in 


between the two catastrophes. 
“both were avoidable, and in both there was evident mismanage- 
ment after the fact to cause increase in the casualties.” 
radio played an important part in summoning aid and preventing 
And it is now evident that the loss of 
the Vestris, like that of the Titanic, will be followed by a 
That these investigations be thorough 


still heavier loss of life. 


series of official inquiries. 
is the unanimous desire of the press. 


As the Washington Star notes, 


In both 


In this way, we are told, 
the Vestris disaster can be made an 
object lesson to prevent the recur- 
rence of such a catastrophe. The 
New York American insists that 
“there must be additional safeguards 
thrown around American citizens who 
sail the seas.’”’ ‘T’'wo inquiries have 
been started in New York, and others 
may follow. The British Board of 
Trade will make its own searching 
investigation. Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, of New York, urges a 
United States Senate inquiry to 
consider primarily four main issues: 


“What is the truth about the 
Vestris? That would be the first. 
This is no private matter between a 
steamship company and its pas- 
sengers, and the public is entitled to 
all the facts. 

“The second would be: Are the 


water was past control, Captain December. 
Sarey, a veteran, experienced officer, 
‘or some unaccountable reason de- 
ayed sending out an S O §S signal 
intil it was too late for rescue ships ‘ 
jo reach the Vestris before she sank. Out of the company of 
326 on board the Vestris, 113 perished, including the Captain, 
who went down with his ship. Many drowned when leaky life- 
oats sank, and two life-boats loaded with women and 
shildren could not be cast loose, and were dragged down with 
he ship. Only a few women and no children survived, and 
more of the crew than passengers were saved. Survivors’ 
tories of the sinking of the ship and their own rescue are 
eprinted in the illustrated article beginning on page 34. 

““When in a great modern harbor people go aboard of a good- 
ized steel ship of an old and well-known line, they have every 
ight to assume that it will pot founder under mere stress of not 
inusual weather in open sea,” bluntly declares the New York 
World. But at any rate, it insists, just what happened to the 
Vestris need never happen again—‘‘the dead of the Vestris 
nake mute appeal that their lives may not wholly in vain have 
een snuffed out in the great disaster.”’ While the death of 113 
yersons on the Vestris is numerically a smaller loss than that of 
|,595 on the Titanic, the newspapers perceive a definite likeness 


home to you. 


So give with a zest, and 
give your best, and the best will come 


laws which are supposed to guarantee 
safety adequate? The third: Is 
there proper enforcement machinery? 
And the fourth: Are the agencies 
of enforcement operating properly? 

“Tt is tragic that human life has 
to be lost before we learn how to save it. The Triangle factory 
fire taught us how to keep a thing like that from ever occurring 
again. The Titanic drove home to us certain lessons, and led to 
some very salutary legislation. But the Vestris raises the ques- 
tion of whether we have forgotten the Titanic disaster.” 


Representatives of the British and American governments are 
planning to meet to frame regulations which will make steamship 
inspection more rigid, we read in a New York American dispatch 
from Washington. The sinking of the Vestris at this time, say 
several newspapers, has given extraordinary impetus to the 
International Conference for the Safety of Life at Sea scheduled 
to meet in London next spring, as the successor of a similar con- 
ference held in 1914 largely as a result of the Titanic disaster. 
A Washington correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune 
learns that— 

‘“‘British shipping interests are anxious that too many restric- 
tions shall not be placed on commercial shipping in the zeal to 
emphasize safety of passengers. This point makes it certain 


that the economic side of the question must be studied. 
“¢ American experts in their preparation, for the conference have 
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devoted special study to six main subjects which they will stress 
at the Safety for Life at Sea conference. These are the con- 
struction, of ships now regarded as the most important because 
of the location of sea seuttles, bilge valves, bulkheads, and other 
apparatus which the Vestris disaster has brought to public at- 
tention; life-saving appliances, wireless telegraphy, fire-extin- 
guishers aboard ships, collision regulations, and ice patrol.” 
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JUST BEFORE THE VESTRIS SANK 


From a last-minute snapshot, showing the slanting deck and the final frenzied rush to the remaining 
life-boats, or to the plunge into the waters of the Atlantic. 


The Vestris disaster, declares the New York Telegram, is not 
just a horror to get wildly excited about for a time and then to 
forget. ‘‘Sea hazards can be reduced”’; “ 
other elements; it can conquer the sea.’’ 
Howard paper: 


modern science tames 
Continues this Seripps- 


“The first problem here is a matter of science and invention. 
The second is a matter of laws and regulations. The third is the 
problem of enforcement, that the purpose of safety inventions 
and laws shall not be destroyed by carelessness of crews nor by 
the owners’ itch for greater profits.”’ 


“There has not been a major disaster at sea in the last fifty 
years that was not due to the rapacity and greed of the ship 


owners.’ The statement is made by an experienced officer in 


the mereantile marine and reported by Charles Johnson Post, 
writer, investigator, and marine expert, in The Telegram. Mr. 
Post insists that the same opinion is held by all the other men of 


the sea whom he has consulted. This writer is convinced that 


“There was not the slightest excuse from an engineering point 
of view for the Vestris sinking at all had she been properly con- 
structed in the light of modern safe principles, or had she been 
reconditioned in accordance therewith. 

“The sinking of a ship to-day is not a matter of seamanship; 
it is a matter of ship design. The unsinkable commercially 
practical ship is here, and perfectly available to any shipowner. 
But not at the price of a sinkable ship. 


‘““We accept the shipowners’ word that ships must sink— th 
hazard of the sea, you know!—and shut our eyes to the fact tha 
ships, commercial vessels, can be and have been designed anc 
built that are under any conceivable hazard of the sea unsink 
able. And, as in the dramatic case of the Malolo, have beer 
proven so. | 

“Tt is a fact that, with present-day engineering skill in design 

ships can, be built, and have be 
built, that are commercial vessel, 
for cargo and passengers, that ar’ 
unsinkable in any of the norma 
hazards of the sea. 

“They cost more than thos 
that only narrowly comply wit 
the strict legal requirements. N: 
thrift of owners should preve 
the requirement that only sue 
vessels as these of modern safet; 
be permitted to engage in pa 
senger service, and that vessels ; 
lesser stability and floatability it 
the event of damage be prohibiter 
from such service unless and unt 
reconditioned to meet these mod 
ern, standards.” 


And ‘“‘there is no more excus} 
for leaky life-boats, in these day; 
of metal,’’ continues Mr. Post 
‘‘than there is for a sinkable shi 
like the Vestris that foundered ij 
its own officially reported ‘modey 
ate gale. : 
“The margin of safety allowe| 
in the construction of the Vestra 
was as slim as it could possibl) 
be, and there are plenty of othe 
ships sailing the seas to-day tha 
are just like her.” So N. | 
Brazell, naval architect and ma 
rine engineer, is quoted by Ts. 
cott Powell, another New Yer 
Telegram writer. 

Competent shipping circles 
London, according to Consta# 
tine Brown, Chicago Daily Ne 
correspondent, ‘‘are inclined 4 
believe that responsible Ne 
York port authorities have bee 
treating lightly the question of the seaworthiness of the ship ani . 
the efficiency of the life-saving apparatus; the Vestris was ‘goot 
enough for the South American trade,’ according to statement 
heard here.’’ Without being so emphatic as some of the ae 


I o7 


just quoted, the New York Journal of Commerce believes tha 


“What can be said is that steamship companies carrying pad 
sengers, with but few exceptions, have been inclined of late years 
‘let down’ in the care for safety and in the precautions againg 
accident which were so greatly emphasized at the close of the wa 
and for some time thereafter. Boat drills, explanations to passen 
gers as to the use of life-saving equipment, and other matters ¢ 
the same sort have quite obviously been allowed to sink in 
comparative neglect, and on not a few lines are entirely omitte 
Resistance and opposition on the part of passengers is no. doull 
responsible for a good deal of this inclination to become eareles' 
There is probably more attention to the maintenance of boat 
in satisfactory and available condition than there was before tH 
war, but it may well be questioned whether the amount of atter 
tion to these details is what it should be. 

“After each great accident or disaster at sea public attenti 
is recalled to precautions that have been allowed to become di 
used. Constant vigilance is the price of safety, and when acc) 
dents have been avoided for a long period such vigilance bé 
comes relaxed. Responsibility for this condition is partly that 
the public authorities charged with the function of inspection a: 
partly that of steamship companies.”’ 


b 


After hearing ali sides of the case in thorough investigation! 
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says the New York Evening Post, ‘‘we must turn our best tech- 
nical brains toward devising life-saving: apparatus to meet the 
problems raised anew by the sinking of the Vestris”’: 


“There is the old problem of the life-boat that can not be used 
at the only moment for which it is designed to be of use. Can not 
something be done to make sure and safe the launching of these 
boats? Experts told us that nothing could be done to save lives 
in an injured submarine on the ocean floor; yet so great was the 
public outery over the deaths in the S-4 that our naval technicians 
invented this marvelous new ‘bell’ method by which a human 
being can come to the surface from a depth of 100 feet. 

“Modern ship engineers may bring to an old problem a new 
eye trained in the marvelous mechanical developments. No one 
can say to-day that any problem of mechanics, whether on land 
or sea or in the air, must be set down as unsolvable.” 


Unfortunately, too little attention is given to life-boats, thinks 
the Troy Record: 

‘Before every voyage of a steamer the life-saving equipment 
should be thoroughly tested as well as inspected. These little 
boats covered up in their positions might appear serviceable, but 
be defective through disuse. There should be no doubt about the 
smooth working of the mechanism that lowers or launches them, 
and above all the men who would have to operate them in emer- 
gencies should be drilled into the highest standard of efficiency.” 


The need of compulsory life-boat drills is insisted on by the 
Philadelphia Inquirer: 


“Tt is within the power of the United States Government to 
require that every ship carrying passengers out of an American 
port, no matter what her nationality, shall conduct a thorough 
life-boat drill for crew and passengers once during each voyage, 
shall regularly launch her life-boats so as to keep them from dry- 
ing out and opening their seams, and shall lower and raise the 
boats in their falls at least once during every round trip to make 
certain that they are efficient and that the crew is trained in their 
use. 

_ “Any ship which fails to show such performance entries in 
her log could be refused the right to embark passengers at any 
port under the jurisdiction of the United States. It is fairly 
certain that no legislation by Congress would be needed to carry 
out such a requirement, but in any event it is only a few weeks 
until such a proper bill could be presented and enacted. 

_ “This is no drastic suggestion. Many of the transatlantic 
‘steamship lines voluntarily carry out every one of these opera- 
tions at the present time, and they regularly lower and float the 
life-boats from the side away from the pier to which they are 
moored while in port. Davits and falls are overhauled regularly, 
‘painting and scraping and repair work go on seemingly without 


WARNING TO MARINERS 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


hi cl 
PASSED AS SEAWORTHY 
—HEnright in the New York World. 


wT ERRIGHY 


a halt during the voyages, passengers are called together and 
assigned to life-boat stations and instructed in what they should 
provide and what they should do in case of emergency. 

“Contrast this practise with that which condemned men, 
women, and children by the score to death in the Vestris disaster. 
There was neither order nor efficiency in the loading and lowering 
of the boats, the members of the crew assigned to them did not 
know where to find the stored supplies or equipment, and there 
were no boat officers. British seamen, famed for centuries for 
their efficiency, must writhe in anguish at the picture which has 
been drawn of their craft by the appalling chaos aboard the 
Vestris. But she was not alone. There are others, and the men 
who go down to the sea in ships have no need to hunt for them. 
They’re known, the seven seas over, and spoken of in scornful 
whispers that seldom reach the ears of passengers.”’ 


There has been much talk about “‘ deterioration in sea personnel 
and the era of incompetence in the handling of ships,’ but re- 
gardless of charges and denials, says Harvey Anderson of the 
Consolidated Press, writing on the Vestris tragedy— 


“There is an admission that there is to-day more hurried and 
scrambled assembling of ships’ crews, more use of untrained per- 
sonnel, and more complete changes between voyages than ever in 
the past. In the old crimping days they picked up able seamen. 
But black stoker gangs, oilers, stewards, pantrymen and other 
members of the crew are picked up in many instances wherever 
possible, out of a city’s dregs, if necessary. Many of the coastwise 
black gangs are capable of polishing brass, but unstable and 
untrained in emergencies.’’ 


Some have little hope that the Vestris tragedy will really teach 
us anything, says the Boston Post: 


“We have learned nothing from a long succession of disasters. 
We shall probably learn nothing from this new tragedy of the 
sea. There will be talk of investigation, there will be solemn 
pronouncements from Washington that such things must never 
be allowed to happen again, there will be assurances that our 
Government will take additional precautions in regard to coast-~ 
wise ships over which it has authority (it had virtually none over 
the Vestris), but in the end things will go on as before.” 


Moreover, the South Bend Tribune declares, little, if any- 
thing, is being done to prevent automobile accidents, which 
have taken a toll of 18,200 lives in the first nine months of 
this year: 

““To-day, to-morrow, the next day the slaughter continues. 


Probably 5 per cent. of the fatal accidents are unavoidable. It 
is a national disgrace.”’ 
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COOLIDGE’S “CALL DOWN” TO EUROPE 


reaction to the straight-from-the-shoulder language of 
President Coolidge’s Armistice Day address, in which he 
struck back at foreign critics of. Uncle Sam, served notice that 
“‘we do not wish to finance [European] preparations for a future 
war,” and remarked pointedly in regard to the Washington 
Conference for naval limitation: ‘‘It no doubt has some signifi- 


P= AND SURPRIZE seem to predominate in Europe’s 


eance that foreign governments made agreements limiting that 
class of combat vessels in which we were superior, but refused 
limitation in the class in which 
they were superior.”?’ Mr. Coo- 
lidge also stated that our con- 
tribution to the cost of the 
World War will probably ‘‘run 
well toward $100,000,000,000”’ ; 
he ealled attention to the fact 
that Great Britain, at the com- 
pletion of her present naval- 
building program, ‘would 
have sixty-eight  cruisers,”’ 
while ‘‘when ours is carried 
out, we would have forty’”’; and 
he declared: ‘‘It is obvious 
that eliminating all competi- 
tion, world standards of de- 
fense require us to have more 
cruisers.’’ Moreover: ‘‘ Having 
few fueling stations, we require 
ships of large tonnage, and 
having scarcely any merchant 
vessels capable of mounting 
five- or six-inch guns, it is 
obvious that, based on needs, 
we are entitled to a larger num- 
ber of war-ships than a nation 
haying these adyantages.’’ 
And on the subject of further 
financial aid, he said: ‘“‘ Europe 
on the whole has arrived at a 
state of financial stability and 
prosperity where it can not be said we are called on to help or act 
much beyond a strict business basis.”” More extensive quota- 
tions from the President’s address will be found at the end of 
this article. 

These blunt statements, while addrest to an American Legion 
audience in Washington, were obviously intended for the enlight- 
enment of certain nations across the Atlantic, especially Great 
Britain and France, where they certainly did not fall upon deaf 
ears. ‘‘A few well-chosen words from ‘Silent Cal’ apparently 
have knocked Europe speechless,’’ remarks Gene Morgan in the 
Chicago Daily News; and the Detroit Free Press, noting that 
‘‘Kurope is deeply hurt that President Coolidge, in his Armistice 
Day speech, went American,’ sees in this ‘‘merely a confirma- 
tion of the idea that nothing hurts like the truth.” 

Altho the President’s purpose was admittedly to advance 
world peace and disarmament, many of his critics insist that the 
actual effect of his speech has been to retard and imperil the 
cause he would serve. Thus in Rome L’ Avoro d'Italia predicts 
that his words, ‘‘inspired more by the dark atmosphere of the 
Anglo-French naval agreement than by the iridescent fog of the 
Kellogg Treaty,’ make virtually inevitable a naval armament 
race between England and America. Says this Italian paper: 


” 


‘““Things have reached such a point that open rivalry between 
America and England culminating in an armaments race can not 
be avoided except by one or the other giving up her imperial 
program. Such a hypothesi. is absurd with Hoover as President. 
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FOUND HIS VOICE! 
—wWeed in the New York Evening World. 


It is equally absurd for England, with a three-century tradition 
of naval hegemony. In fact, Coolidge’s statement has attained 
the miracle of achieving England’s national unity, the general 
outery being joined even by the Liberals and Laborites, who 
have been the sharpest critics of the Government’s foreign policy.” 


In London, according to a dispatch from Raymond Gram 
Swing to the New York Evening Post, the President’s speech is 
interpreted as settling four specific points regarding the future 
policy of America toward Europe. ‘These, we are told, are: 


gram will be carried out. 

‘Washington, still hopes for 
the limitation of armaments 
through the work of the Pre- 
paratory Commission at Ge- 
neva. 

““America will be more cau- 
tious in lending to Europe 
than heretofore. 

“The United States will be 
guided by business principles 


generosity and, therefore, there 
debts.” 


‘Intensely bitter’ is the 
phrase used by John L. Bal- 
derston, in a London dis- 


in characterizing the British 
comment on the Coolidge 
speech even in ‘‘most respon- 
sible quarters”; and this cor- 
respondent fears that we are 
facing ‘‘a dangerous era in 
Anglo-American relations.” ‘“‘T 
am frankly alarmed over our 
relations with America,’ de- 
clares David Lloyd George, who 
is further quoted by the New 
York Times as saying: 


“Tt is no use outlawing war when we are building cruisers, 
heavy guns, and bombing machines, and turning out the most 
poisonous gases. All Europe is engaged in it, and even President 
Coolidge is joining in. 

“So long as we go on with huge armaments in the face of our 


pledged word, the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 


Locarno Treaty, and the Kellogg pact are mockeries.”’ 


Two days after the delivery of the President’s speech, the 
London correspondents report, something like an anti-Coolidge 
demonstration started among the Tory benches of the British 
Parliament. 
London weeklies. 
titled ‘‘ Pecksniffian Guff,”’ says of President Coolidge: 


‘* After years of sonorous silence, only punctuated now and then 
by the utterance of some discreet inanity, he suddenly delivered 
a sort of dying kick with a viciousness of which few people on 
this side of the Atlantic would have supposed him capable. His 
Armistice Day speech was in effect a denunciation of Europe 
and all its works from the standpoint of a 100 per cent. New 
England backwoodsman.”’ 


“It may be regretted that on this particular day President 
Coolidge should have clothed himself so ostentatiously in the 
spotless toga of American virtue,’’ remarks the London Nation. 
Other British observers find fault with the tone and manner 
rather than with the substance of the President’s speech. Says 
C. P. Scott, octogenarian editor of the Manchester Guardian, in 
a dispatch to the New York World: 


“The American cruiser pro- | 


rather than motives of national - 


patch to the New York World, , 


Especially bitter are the comments of some of the | 
Thus The New Statesman, in an editorial en- | 


will be no relief from the war — 
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“Mr. Coolidge, while advocating disarmament in principle, 
uses exactly the same arguments in favor of armaments as those 
Kuropean countries whose frontiers are exposed to mutual inva- 
sion, and whose very existence can be menaced by blockades. 

“Nevertheless, much of what he says about the Old World is 
unfortunately true. His implied charge that Europe shows 
excessive concern about military preparations can not be 
refuted. 

“The hint given by Mr. Coolidge when he says, ‘We o not 
wish to finance preparations for a future war,’ deserve to be taken 
very seriously by all Europe. His implied criticism of the Anglo- 
French naval compromise is, unhappily, not undeserved. 

“It is, nevertheless, regrettable that the United States should 
be moving away from Europe.” 


And The World publishes the following interesting communica- 
tion from Maj. John Evelyn Wrench, editor of the London 
Spectator: 


“England is determined that, whatever happens, there shall be 
no armaments race with the United States. From our point of 
view, America is perfectly entitled to build 1,000 cruisers, if she 
likes to do so. There is not an Englishman with an ounce of 
common sense who will have a sleepless night if America decides 

~ to do so. 

““Atthesametime,I ... am afraid British American naval 
relations have got into rather a tangle. I think we must start 

from zero. I would like to see a round-table conference at which 
half a dozen American and half a dozen Englishmen sat down 
_to discuss the whole problem, including such matters as freedom 
of the sea and blockades.” 


Premier Baldwin himself, in the House of Commons, uttered 

a plea for better understanding between Europe and America, 

and suggested meetings between European and American states- 
men as a means of bringing about an understanding. 

President Coolidge’s tatement of the relative strength of 

Great Britain and the United States in cruisers is challenged by 

the London Daily Telegraph in the following editorial comment: 


“Mr. Coolidge quoted comparative figures of British and Amer- 
ican naval strength which create an erroneous impression. He 
said when the present programs are completed, Great Britain 
will have 68 cruisers to America’s 40. Yet the British Navy list 
shows the British total of 68 includes some 40 small cruisers 
which can be used only in the North Sea and are useless for ocean 
work, and other ships which are almost obsolete. 
“It may also be noted that in big cruisers built, building or 
projected, Great Britain has 26—of pre-war design—against 


AMBIDEXTROUS 
—Enright in the New York World. 
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SPENDING IT ON THE BOOTLEGGER 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


America’s 33, all post-war types. Moreover, America’s program 
of capital ships will, when completed, give her a definite superior- 
ity in large craft, which she already possesses in respect to de- 
stroyers, submarines, and aircraft. 

“These facts make it difficult to understand how President 
Coolidge can suppose Great Britain is seeking to compete with 
America in naval armaments.” 


Tables issued by the Navy League of the United States show 
that we have no modern cruisers of 10,000 tons completed, 
but eight ‘‘building, or authorized and appropriated for,’”’ while 
Great Britain has seven modern 10,000-ton cruisers completed, 
and six ‘‘building, or authorized and appropriated for.” 

In France the interest aroused by President Coolidge’s address 
is scarcely less than in England. In the opinion of the Paris 
Soir, ‘‘Mr. Coolidge’s speech has one clear meaning: he is going 
to ask Congress to carry out his naval program.” Says Edwin 
L. James in a Paris dispatch to the New York Times: 


“‘There is no particular objection on this side of the Atlantic to 
the President of the United States making a nationalistic speech if 
he feels like it, for after all Europe has always thought America 
rather nationalistic, despite former governmental protestations 
of altruism. But two matters Europe singles out are, first, the 
President’s statement about what America did or did not get 
out of the World War, and second, his declarations about dis- 
armament. 

“Tt must be borne in mind that the average European has not 
studied the speech closely. He has made up his mind about it 
largely from excerpts and general interpretations given by the 
editors of his newspapers. 

‘““There is practically no one in Kurope willing to admit that 
America did not gain from the war. It is argued over here 
that ‘the war left America richer and Europe poorer.’ There is 
no direct criticism of the United States for that, but what 
Europe can not forgive is the way President Coolidge talked 
about it. 

“On disarmament, resentment is more real. As the average 
European understands the Coolidge speech, the American Presi- 
dent said America needed more ships for self-defense, but in 
hinting the need of disarmament elsewhere he seemed to say 
that other folks wanted armaments for other purposes. This 
does not go down well.” 


‘‘This speech seems to do three things,’ says Paul Scott 
Mowrer in a Paris dispatch to the Chicago Daily News. And he 
goes on to explain: 
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‘Tt reopens a brisk polemic with Europe regarding misunder- 
standings between the two continents. It clarifies and emphasizes 
the new international situation and the foreign policies of the 
United States. And finally it hints, somewhat enigmatically, 
at the terms on which the United States would be ready to com- 
promise with Kurope in some kind of new financial settlement.” 


‘“More cruisers for our national defense, more reciprocity in 
the mutuality of duty between Europe and the United States, 
and less American money poured into Kuropean countries under 
present conditions’’—these, as the Washington Post notes, are 
the outstanding features of President Coolidge’s Armistice Day 


address. The President said in part: 

“Tt is sometimes represented that this country made a profit 
out of the war. Nothing could be further from the truth. With 
what has been paid out and what is already apparent it is proba- 
able that our final cost will run well toward $100,000,000,000, 
of half the entire wealth of the country when we entered the 
conflict. 

‘Such benefits as came to our country from our war experience 
were not represented by material values, but by spiritual values. 

“Tn common with most of the great Powers we are paying the 
cost of that terrible tragedy. The whole essence of war is de- 
struction. It is the negation and the antithesis of human prog- 
ress. No good thing ever came out of war that could not better 
have been secured by reason and conscience.” 


For purely defensive purposes our Army is adequate but, 
“when we turn to the sea, the situation is different”’: 


‘We have not only a long coast line, distant outlying posses- 
sions, a foreign commerce unsurpassed in importance, and for- 
cign investments unsurpassed in amount, the number of our 
people and value of our treasure to be protected, but we are also 
bound by international treaty to defend the Panama Canal. 
Having few fueling stations, we require ships of large tonnage, and 
having searcely any merchant vessels capable of mounting five- 
or six-inch guns, it is obvious that, based on needs, we are en- 
titled to a larger number of war-ships than a nation having these 
advantages.” 


Turning naturally to naval limitation, the President notes 
that the Washington Conference put no limit on the number of 
cruisers, lesser craft, and submarines. He continues: 


“Tt no doubt has some significance that, foreign governments 
made agreements limiting that class of combat vessels in which 
we were superior, but refused limitation, in the class in which they 


were superior. At that time we had twenty-three cruisers and 
ten more nearly completed. One of these has since been lost, and 
twenty-two are nearly obsolete. To replace these we have 
started building eight. The British have since begun and com- 
pleted seven, are building eight, and have five more authorized. 
When, their present legislation is carried out, they would have 
sixty-eight cruisers. When ours is carried out, we would have 
forty. It is obvious that, eliminating all competition, world 
standards of defense require us to have more cruisers.” 


Attention is called to the failure of recent moves for naval 
limitation and then to what has been done to secure the peace 
of the world “‘by another method”: ‘‘ Representatives of fifteen 
Powers have met in Paris and signed a treaty which condemns 
recourse to war, renounces it as a national policy, and pledges 
themselves not to seek to resolve their differences except by 
peaceful action without recourse to force.” 

The attitude of the United States toward European nations — 
is described by President Coolidge as ‘‘one of patience, con- 
sideration, restraint, and assistance”’: : 


“We have heard an impressive amount of discussion concern-— 
ing our duty to Europe. We do have such duties. We have 
acknowledged them and tried to meet them. They are not all 
on one side, however. They are mutual. 

“Immediately following the war we went to the rescue of — 
friend and foe alike in Europe, on the grounds of humanity. Later 
our experts joined with their experts in making a temporary 
adjustment of German reparations and securing the evacuation 
of the Ruhr. Our people lent $110,000,000 to Germany to put 
that plan into immediate effect. Since 1924 Germany has paid on 
reparations about $1,300,000,000, and our people have lent to 
national, State and municipal governments, and to corporations 
in Germany, a little over $1,100,000,000. We also lent large sums 
to the governments and corporations in other countries to aid in 
their financial rehabilitation. 

‘Both [England and France] are making very large outlays for 
military purposes. Europe on the whole has arrived at a state of 
financial stability and prosperity where it can not be said we are 
called on to help or act much beyond a strict business basis. The 
needs of our own people require that any further advances by us 
must have most careful consideration. 

‘“‘Tf we could secure a more complete reciprocity in good-will, 
the final liquidation of the balance of our foreign debts, and such 
further limitation of armaments as would be commensurate with 
the treaty renouncing war, our confidence in the effectiveness of 
any additional efforts on our part to assist in the further progress 
of Europe would be greatly increased.” 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Hach one counts 4. 


. Where was the Vestris built? (p. 40). 

. How many stations broadeast Al Smith’s acceptance 
speech? (p. 138). 

3. What was John Bunyan’s trade? 

. Who is the Duke of Gloucester? (p. 16). 

. What is the Neanderthal man? (p. 20). 

. Under what circumstances is it traditional that a sea 
captain should go down with his ship? (p. 34). 

. What science is taught by road signsin Oklahoma? (p. 22). 

. Why does Viscount Ennismore choose to be known as 
“Mr. Hare’? (p. 18). 

. What plant deposits its seed with a ‘‘ratchet-brace-and- 
bit? fae (p. 219), 

. What company is selling a subsidiary concern to its 
employees? (p. 14). 

. What State, by vote of the people, has lifted the ban 
against Sunday sports? (p. 29). 

. What British colony is more than twice as large in area 
as the British Isles? (p. 16). 

3. Where is a pagan community to be found in the United 

States? (p. 59). 

. How old a man was Captain Carey of the Vestris? (p. 34). 


(p. 30). 


15. What service did the Vestris render the Allied cause 
during the war? (p.-40). 

. What epithet did Carlyle apply to Robespierre? (p. 26). 

. In what three States is the teaching of the theory of 
evolution in tax-supported schools banned by law? 
(p. 28). | 3 

. Name the latest maritime radio operator to win posthu- 
mous fame. (p. 56). 

. What advantage has the Christmas campaign over the 
political? (p. 15). 

. What two famous motor-racers were lost in the Vestris 
disaster? (p. 58). 

. Where does M. N. Roy, an Indian Communist, live? 
(p. 19). 

. How would you journey to Lac Vieux Desert? 

3. What does ‘‘VA”’ mean in radio shorthand? 
57). 

: What New York family name is said to have hereditary 
social prestige comparable to that of Britain’s royal 
family? (p. 18). 

5. Who are the Hast African natives deser:bed by Cecil 
Rhodes as ‘‘these poor children’? (p. 17). 


(p. 59). 
(pp. 56 and 
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MOUNT ETNA’S RIVERS OF MOLTEN LAVA 


international Newsreel photograph 


MOUNT ETNA SENDING FORTH ITS LAVA STREAMS, WHICH ENGULFED SICILIAN CITIES AND SWEPT ON TO THE SEA 


By courtesy of The Associated Press—Paramount News 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END OF A HOUSE IN MASCALI, A CITY OF 10,000 PEOPLE, WHICH WAS DESTROYED 


By courtesy of The Associated Press—Paramount News 


A STREAM OF LAVA ABOUT TO ENGULF A HOUSE 


NE OF MT. ETNA’S worst eruptions began the first 
week in November, sending down rivers of fuming, 
semiliquid volcanic matter that left several thriving 

Sicilian cities virtually buried. Stone houses, bridges, railway 
stations, and the railway tracks themselves were covered by 
streams of molten lava. To quote from the dispatches of 
Arnaldo Cortesi, Rome correspondent of the New York Times: 
“Mt. Etna has laid fiery hands on Masceali and Annunziata, 
destroying them both almost completely. It is now sending 
a stream of fiery liquid toward Giarre, a city of 25,000. These 
molten rivers are cutting communications, isolating the whole 
zone from the outside world, and snapping power lines, plunging 
the entire region in darkness. They are also cutting off the 


P. & A, photograph 


GIANT WAVES CREEPING DOWN UPON A CITY 


water supply from these cities. Slowly but inexorably the lava 
advances. One house after another yields to its terrific thrust. 
The air in the town fof Masceali] is as hot as a furnace. 
The next day Mr. Cortesi wrote: ‘‘Where Maseali, a city of 
10,000 people, flourished yesterday, there is to-day a molten 
waste. Only a few heaps of charred wreckage remain. High 
up on the slope the cemetery, untouched, its marble tomb- 
stones showing white through the cinder-laden air, seems to be 
mourning the death that has overtaken the city below. The 
belfry of Mascali’s main church was the last thing to be sub- 
merged in a river of fire. Just before it disappeared it rocked 
with the lava’s mighty force, and its bells rang out mournfully, 


tolling without a bell-man a death-knell for this Sicilian town.” 
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EYES OF BUSINESS ON SOUTH AMERICA 
HE EYES OF THE WORLD, RIGHT NOW, and 


particularly the eyes of business men, are on President- 
elect Hoover and his pilgrimage of good-will to the vast 
domain below the Rio Grande. Moreover, as the tour continues, 
the American business man is beginning to recognize, more than 
he ever did before, how necessary is the first-hand knowledge and 
understanding of South American questions which Mr. Hoover 
is adding to his store. Here is a potential market, declares the 
New York Evening Post, of far greater importance to the United 
States than our present trade with the twenty republics to the 
southward would seem to indicate. ‘‘No other part of the 
world,” it adds, ‘‘offers such opportunities for the exporter.” 
While it is perfectly natural that the business man should see 
the visit of the President-elect from the purely material point of 
view, that, observes Mark Sullivan, Washington correspondent, 
‘Gs far short of the true spirit of the journey. The emphasis 
on trade arises chiefly from the fact that Mr. Hoover recently 
held the position of Secretary of Commerce.’ Continues Mr, 
Sullivan in a dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune: 


“Tt is a fact that American exports to the South are destined 
to increase. Already there is formally under way a project of 
road-building all over South America which, if carried out, will 
result, among other things, in an unbroken automobile highway 
from Boston or any point in the United States all the way to the 
southernmost cities of South America. 

‘‘What this road building will mean in exports of American 
automobiles, to name only one commodity, goes without saying. 

“Mr. Hoover, as the most important individual in the United 
States, will become acquainted with Latin America by direct 
contact. South America will become acquainted with him.” 

The business aspect, indeed, looms large in many articles on 
the Hoover pilgrimage. True, the President-elect will be con- 
fronted with international problems of wide variety and great 
complexity, but beyond the fact that mutual understanding and 
good-willshould greatly facilitate our diplomatic negotiations with 
our southern neighbors, ‘‘there is also the important one of 
international trade,’ notes The Manufacturers Record. ‘Our 
exports to Latin America,” says this authority, ‘‘are made up 
largely of machinery in wide variety, typewriters, motor-trucks, 
buses and passenger automobiles, tires and accessories, electrical 
machinery and apparatus, cotton goods, boots and shoes, lard, 
flour, and a variety of other material. From Latin America 
we take in turn hides, furs, wool, crude petroleum, coffee, 
bananas, coco beans, nitrates, copper, manganese ore, crude 
rubber, flaxseed, and a few chemicals.”’” As John Walker Har- 
rington, in a New York Herald Tribune article, explains: 

‘“Commercial and financial relations between Latin America 
and the United States have been increasing constantly since the 
beginning of the World War. In the last five years the gain has 
been so great that only business interests engaged in heavy export 


trade have sensed it. The Year Book of the Department of Com- . 


merce sets forth that, of all the large trade regions in the world, 
Latin America stands now only second to Europe as a market for 
the products of the United States. Latin America is third in 
supplying us with commodities, being surpassed only by Europe 
and Asia. Altho there was a slight drop in 1927, as compared with 
1926, there are gains in 1928 which are most significant. They 
show that South American commerce with this country has been 
steadily increasing, while that with other important trade re- 
gions, such as Kurope and the Orient, has been receding. 

“South America, Central America, Mexico, and the West 
Indies form an area of at least 9,000,000 square miles. In many 
regions there is hardly more than one inhabitant to the square 
mile. Here are forests of fine woods, scarcely touched mineral 
riches, pampas where roam cattle by the million, fields of grain 
for the feeding of a world. In some of these southern republics 
the population could be increased tenfold without crowding.” 


According to the Chilean Ambassador at Washington, 39 per 
cent. of the total imports going into Latin America are purchased 
from the United States, as against a combined total of 31 per 
cent. from Great Britain, France, and Germany. We are Latin 


America’s banker and chief customer, says the Philadelphia — 
Bulletin. Jn fact, ‘‘the United States uniformly buys more from 
its sister republics to the south than it sells to them. From 1912 
to 1927 the balance of trade in favor of Latin America totaled 
$4,000,000,000.”” Of our growing trade with South America — 
the New York Times says editorially: 


“‘ Altho complete statistical information for last year is not yet 
available, reports for 1926 and preceding years clearly indicate 
the trend. Whereas in 1913 we furnished 16.2 per cent. of South 
America’s imports, in 1926 our share was 29.1 per cent. Of 
South America’s exports we took 17.1 per cent. in 1918, and 27.5 
per cent. in 1926. 

‘‘Our share of the trade of the Central American countries is — 
much greater, running from 50 per cent. to as high as 80 per cent. 
of their total imports and exports. This increase in our Latin- 
American trade has been accompanied by a great increase in the 
amount of American capital invested in Latin America. The sum 
total, including Cuba and Mexico, is now over $5,000,000,000. 

“Tntimately bound up with these changes in trade and invest- 
ment is the fact that the United States has been undergoing a 
radical change in its relations with the world. Formerly an ex- 
porter of raw materials and foodstuffs and an importer of manu- 
factured goods, the United States is now preponderantly an — 
importer of raw materials of all sorts and an exporter of manufac- _ 
tured goods. As the raw materials and foodstuffs which we now 
need are to be found in large quantities in Latin America, it is 
only natural that our purchases there have been enlarged. 

‘We have become more of a competitor of Europe, both in the 
field of raw materials and in the markets for our finished products. 
Mr. Hoover is fully aware of these changes, and has frequently 
emphasized their importance. By his present voyage he will be 
able to supplement the ties which these commercial interests — 
have created, and to understand better the aspirations and 
ideals of the various Latin-American nations.” 


According to The Manufacturers Record: 


“Mr. Hoover is coming into office at the beginning of a period 
of far closer contact with those countries by air and radio than 
has been possible in the past. Except Canada, they are our 
nearest neighbors. In their youthfulness they are closely akin to 
us in spirit; and in their vast undeveloped territories they are now 
in the stage through which our Western States only recently 
passed. Their aggregate area is 2.6 times ours, while their total 
population of about 73,000,000 is only 61 per cent. of ours. The 
density of their population, 9.27 per square mile, is less than one- 
fourth of ours now, or about what we had in 1856 or 1857. 

“Mr. Hoover’s visit to Central and South America opens up 
vast possibilities. Commerce between southern ports and those 
of the countries to the south of us is now on a large scale, and grow- 
ing. Florida has been for some years connected by rail and ferry 
with Cuba, and within a short time an overseas railway ferry 
service will begin operation between New Orleans and Havana. 
Communication by air is soon to be a reality when the air ter- 
minals now nearing completion at Miami will be operating, link- 
ing up Cuba, the service later to extend to other southern coun- 
tries. With the building of contemplated highways, and with 
the establishment of airways leading through the Southern 
States to Central and South America, the whole South will secure 
further advantages in the increased trade with Latin Americe 
which is sure to follow.” 


The amount of American capital invested in Cuba, Mexico 
Central, and South America has been given by The Times; 
in South America proper, we are told, the figures were, at the 
beginning of 1928 as compared with 1912: 


1928 1912 

Argentina....... $ 484,000,000 $ 45,000,000 
Boliviaye eee 110,000,000 10,000,000 
Brava eee eee: 417,000,000 50,000,000 
Chiles Aves. 520,000,000 15,000,000 
Colombian aa 211,000,000 2,000,000 
Heuadora. neces 30,000,000 10,000,000 
Gwands ee ee 9,000,000 1,000,000 
Paraguay. 22). 2. 15,000,000 1,000,000 
Peruse .2eer 150,000,000 35,000,000 
Uruciayseeee 67,000,000 5,000,000 
Venezuela...... 172,000,000 3,000,000 

Total $2,215,000,000 $177,000,000 
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RADIO “DEBUNKING” THE CAMPAIGNS 


HE ‘‘HELL-ROARING ORATORS have had their 

day,’ is the sage conclusion of a keen observer who has 

pondered all the bright and dark sides of the use of radio 
n the campaign, and contributes his findings to the New York 
Times. The radio ‘‘will debunk polities,” Robert L. Duffus 
leclares cheeringly—but adds, ‘‘as far as that is humanly pos- 
ible.”’ Another strong point brought out by several journal- 
stic onlookers is that now the campaign speaker can no longer 
pretend to be misquoted in the newspapers, nor, as the Phila-~ 
lelphia Record notes, can he say one thing in the East and 
leny it in the West, ‘‘for the radio instantly exposes this sort of 
luplicity.’’ Every slipin speech — 
ind every rough witticism of 
he ~©6 front-row. listeners is 
schoed through the vibrating 
ther from sea to sea, and from 
Janada to Mexico. Even the 
remarkable increase in registra- 
ion is generally credited to the 
nterest. aroused among women 
voters by thisnew campaigning 
medium. Asaresult, say Wash- 
ngton dispatches, the recent 
slection brought out a higher 
percentage of registered voters 
than usual, and increased the 
otal vote by approximately 
10,000,000 the 1924 
igures. In fact, observes the 
Buffalo Courier-Express, “when 
me sets out to measure the 
fect of radio broadcasting on the election, he is trying to 
neasure something for which no measuring stick has yet been 
nvented.” This paper believes, however, that radio has brought 
io the American people “‘a greater knowledge of campaign issues.”’ 
s the Richmond Times-Dispatch explains: 


115, a record number. 


over 


“Not only are the citizens of this day thoroughly conversant 
ith the issues at stake, but they are more interested in the out- 
ome of the election by contact over the air with the men seeking 
heir votes. Radio, besides centering interest in the home and 
nereasing the general culture and information of citizens, already 
1as become a powerful factor in the advancement of representa- 
lye government. 
“When Andrew Jackson was the Democratic candidate a 
iundred years ago, he was forced to wait for weeks before he 
mew whether he or his opponent would be the next President 
f the United States. The situation to-day is quite different. 
Nhen Hoover and Smith spoke in the 1928 campaign, audiences 
an literally into the millions. : 

“The character of political campaigns in the United States 
vas greatly changed by the telegraph and the telephone; it 
vas revolutionized by the radio. Men and women of the coun- 
ry went to the polls with a better understanding of the person- 
lities of the candidates and of the issues involved.” 

Hight years ago, reports David Lawrence in a Consolidated 
ress dispatch from Washington, there were about fifty people 
‘t the capital who had radio sets sufficiently accurate to capture 
he broadcasting by KDKA at Pittsburgh. In 1924 there was 
, small hook-up of a few stations, through WEAF, reaching a 
ew millions. But this year, says Mr. Lawrence, at least 
0,000,000 people were able to listen in on the candidates’ speeches. 
Yhe returns were broadcast to Germany, England, Australia, 
ind other foreign countries. The next step in making political 
listory, we are told, is television, through which the 1932 candi- 
ates may not only be heard, but seen, by the country at large. 

Radio is also a great revealer of personal qualities and de- 
laets, points out the Brooklyn Hagle. And it adds: ‘Besides 
‘owling over these twin obstacles—time and distance—radio 


as forced a revolution in the technique of political speaking; the 


COST OF RADIO CAMPAIGN 


(From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 


Time used in nation-wide hook-ups, 50 hours toa side. 
Stations broadcasting Smith’s acceptance speech, 


Stations broadcasting Hoover’s acceptance speech, 107. 
Average price an hour, about $7,500. 


" Democratic appropriation for radio, $600,000; spent, 

nearly $650,000. 
Republican appropriation for radio, $400,000; believed 

to have spent practically as much as the Democrats. 


Total radio expenditures of both parties, including 
local spot broadcasting, estimated at $2,000,000. 

Replies from listeners: Democratic, 250,000 letters, 
10,000 telegrams, $600,000 in cash contributions. 
publican, 100,000 letters and heavy contributions. 


old-fashioned orator is passé.” According to one authority, 
radio has rendered the ‘‘front-porch’”’ campaign and the ‘‘swing 
around the cirele’’ obsolete. 

Mr. Duffus, writing in the New York Times, maintains that 
‘radio is the greatest debunking influence that has come into 
American public life since the Declaration of Independence”’: 


“Four years ago the radio telephone was still a baby, and its 
political possibilities were only partly realized. Broadcasting 
was confined to the two national conventions and to a limited 
number of speeches by the Presidential candidates. The Demo- 
eratic appropriation for the radio in that year was about $40,000, 
and that of the Republicans not much more—perhaps $50,000. 
It is safe to say that the total this year for the two major 
parties will exceed $2,000,000. 

“Hight years from now the 
political as well as the mechan- 
ical aspects of the radio cam- 
paign of 1928 will doubtless 
seem primitive. The effects 
of the wireless upon politics 
can only be guessed at. It 
is impossible to doubt, how- 
ever, that it will become the 
most important means of po- 
litical propaganda, with the 
exception of the printed word; 
that it will bring a new inti- 
macy and informality into po- 
litical discussions. Inciden- 
tally, the radio shows no signs 
of being about to put the ink 
and paper factories out of busi- 
ness. The public seems to like 
to read inits newspapers in the 
morning the speeches it has 
already heard over the radio 
the night before.” 


Re- 


Of course, point out a number of editorials, radio broadcasting 
over a big hook-up costs money. The rates of the National 
Broadcasting Company, with its network of forty-nine stations, 
according to a company official, are about $11,500 an hour, 
while the Columbia Broadeasting System, with its hook-up of 
nineteen stations, has a rate of about $4,000 an hour. Demo- 
cratic campaign officials, however, are quoted as saying that 
the funds received from radio audiences more than paid for the 
party’s broadcasting charges. Certainly, agree a number of 
dailies, we have’ had a most amazing campaign—thanks to the 
radio. As the Omaha World-Herald puts it: 


“The radio has made our national politics national in fact, 
rather than provincial or sectional. The important speeches are 
heard in every section of the country at the same time, and by all 
classes of people. The point of delivery makes little difference. 
What is said to an audience in Omaha is heard in Boston, in San 
Francisco, and in millions of city, village, and rural homes all 
the way between. The speaker talks literally to the nation. He 
does not have to go to fifty or a hundred points to make the 
same speech over and over again. Nor can any candidate make 
a sectional appeal in one part of the country without its being 
heard instantly in every other section. He can not change the 
slant of his appeal when he penetrates another section. He 
must be consistent throughout, and national-minded. 

“Why, under these circumstances, must we any longer undergo 
the quadrennial agony of four and five months’ campaigns? 

“Dr. Albert Shaw, of The Review of Reviews, says we need not. 
Our national conventions, he suggests, should be held in Sep- 
tember, instead of June. After a few addresses by the candi- 
dates, on nation-wide hook-ups, and a few others by eminent 
leaders on both sides, the country will understand what the issues 
are, be educated as to the merits of the opposing sides, and be 
ready to vote. 

“Dr. Shaw is right. A month with the radio is equal to six 
months of the old-fashioned campaigning. A six weeks’ cam- 
paign, rather than a sixteen weeks’ campaign, would mean a net 
saving of ten weeks of valuable time and energy to devote to 
other purposes. There would still be ample time for newspapers 
and periodicals to put into print all there was to say; and for the 
voters to ponder the issues and reach a conclusion.” 
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MORE WORKERS BECOME CAPITALISTS 


T IS A SAD SIGHT to apostles of discontent to see the 
| American worker wearing good clothes, eating the best cuts 
of steak, driving around on rubber tires, and finally blossom- 
ing out as a stock- and bond-holder of the very concerns that 
are supposed to hold him in some awful kind of ‘‘wage-slavery.”’ 
Moscow is said to be particularly disgusted, after spending large 
sums here, taken from the starving Russian peasants, to convince 
the American worker that he is wretched, only to find that the 
effort has all gone for nothing. 

The latest example of this sort is the decision of the Western 
Electric Company, of New York City, to sell its subsidiary, 
the Graybar Electric Company, to the latter’s employees. The 
largest distributor of electrical supplies thus becomes an inde- 
pendent organization, with an annual business of $75,000,000 and 
the exclusive sales rights for Western Electric products; the new 
owners will purchase the stock of the old company outright, or on 
the instalment plan, at a price not made public in the West- 
ern Electric Company’s announcement. According to the 
New York Times, ‘‘there is no case in the financial records 
where a company of the importance of Graybar has changed 
ownership in such a manner.’’ The move, we are told, is gen- 
erally interpreted as an attempt on the part of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, which is said to own 98 per 
eent. of the common stock of Western Electric, to confine its 
activities purely to the telephone business. As the Brooklyn 
Hagle explains: 


‘‘Because of the interrelation of electric patents and the close 
connection between various electric appliances, suchas telephones, 
radio, loud-speakers, radio sets, and radio tubes, the telephone 
corporation has at various times gone into subsidiary fields. 
Other corporations have charged that in doing this it violated 
agreements made when radio patents were merged. 

‘“The telephone corporation has apparently decided that the 
telephone business is big enough to give it all it can take care of 
properly. It sold its broadcasting station, WEAF, to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, and now dissociates itself from 
the Graybar Company. 

“The Western Electrie Company, which owns the Graybar 
concern, and which, in its turn, is owned by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, will continue to serve as 
the manufacturing, supply, and warehousing organization of the 
Bell telephone system. But it proposes to dissociate itself from 
the ownership of the company which has been marketing its 
products. 

‘“Himployee ownership is a comparatively new development in 
American industry. In many large corporations to-day from 
one-third to three-fourths of the employees are shareholders. 
In our large railroad corporations this development has been 
particularly marked. Whereas in 1910 there were only 300,000 
owners of railway securities, to-day there are 900,000. 

‘“Sometimes corporation-stock ownership has encouraged 
employees to begin stock-market gambling instead of stimulating 
them to save, as was intended. But, on the whole, participation 
in profits on the basis of stock ownership has given employees a 
more active interest in the success of the corporation for which 
they work.” 


What makes the action of Western Hlectric especially note- 
worthy, remarks the New York Hvening World, is that it is 
giving up a profitable business: 


‘Such corporations are not much given to parting with grow- 
ing and paying businesses in their own full possession, either to 
employees or any one else. Indeed, it is said to be the first in- 
stance of the kind where a business of such magnitude and im- 
portance, and so promising of future growth, has been turned 
over to the men who haye built it up. 

‘““We are not told what price the workers will have to pay to 
get possession. No statement of the Graybar company’s assets 
is made public. But it is fairly to be presumed that an attrac- 
tive figure has been named.”’ 


Says the Nashville Tennessean of these developments: 


“There has been, no more significant advance in American 
financial operations in recent years than the wide distribution of 


N 


corporate stock. Ten or fifteen years ago the capital stock of 
practically all the leading financial, industrial, and transportation 
concerns was in the hands of a comparatively few people. Now 
millions of men, women, and children own industrial, utility, 
and financial stocks. For years the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has encouraged the purchase of its stock by 
its employees. Stock has been offered to them on convenient 
payments and at prices substantially below the current market 
value. Other utility concerns—and especially those engaged in 
the generating and distribution of electric power—have followed 
the same course. Practically every public-utility corporation in 
Tennessee now numbers its stockholders by the thousands. 
“The wisdom of this policy is apparent. People who have a 
direct and financial interest in the institution by which they are 
employed, are naturally more loyal and more zealous to promote 
its welfare than otherwise would be the case. This wide dis- 
tribution of corporate stock is not without its political and social 
significance. It is unquestionably the chief factor in making the 
American people so conservative and so adverse to any radical 
political changes. It makes the people more loyal to the es- 
tablished order, and less likely to become victims of political fads 
and isms. They are loath to contribute to any movement that 
might jeopardize the industrial and financial fabric of the nation, 
“This distribution of corporate ownership also means a wider 
diffusion of prosperity. It makes thousands of wage-earners 
the recipients also of annual or monthly dividends. It enables 
them, through purchases of the partial-payment plan, to save and 
to accumulate for the inevitable rainy day. 1 
“Tt is, perhaps, the best bulwark that we could erect in America 
against Communism and Bolshevism.” 


Further consideration of the whole subject of employee stok 
ownership will be found on page 65. 


WHY NOT EXPERIMENTAL RAIL MERGERS? 


HE QUESTION IS PUT by the editor of the St. 

Louis Globe-Democrat, as he considers the abandonment 

of the proposed merger of several large railroads in his 

section of the country and the almost simultaneous suggestion 
made to the Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter of} 
the consolidation of the Northern Pacifie with the Great Norther 
and Burlington systems. It will be remembered that the pre 
posal to merge the so-called ‘‘ Hill” roads has been pending few 
many months, without any apparent progress. And so, as the 
editor of The Globe-Democrat points out: 


““Attorneys for the system have suggested that a conditiona 
approval shall be granted it by the Commission. The idea ‘s 
that authorization shall now be given it on the distinct provise 
that it may be withdrawn at any time in the future if, because 
of a possible unification of all the rail mileage in the country, om 
for other reason, withdrawal is regarded as desirable. Further. 
more, if the board does not see its way clear to sanctioning the 
full project now, it is asked to sanction a part of it—a merger: 
perhaps, with the Burlington left out. 

‘“‘Tt seems a frank offer and one going far to meet objections) 
in the mind of the Commission, and also indicating that unseram 
bling may not be as difficult as supposed, at least rail unseram 
bling. The reasons several ambitious mergers failed were be# 
cause they seemed to inflate capital unduly, because the 
lessened competition, because the interests of both publie anc 
stockholders, especially minority stockholders, were not full 
protected. However, most of the criticisms have been based or 
results that have been merely anticipatory, based on a crosdith 
of bridges before getting to them. Who can be sure that, i 
some mergers had been put in actual operation, advance objecy 
tions to them would not prove to be unfounded, and that the 
benefits would be so great that neither Commission, publie, noy 
stockholders would consent to an unscrambling. | 

‘Evidently something is to be said for experimental consolida 
tions, particularly as no other kind of consolidations are being) 
made. The testing laboratory will be a huge one, if the board! 
is inclined to favor the novel suggestion. A unification into th 
greatest rail system in the world, with 26,000 miles of track, and 
$2,500,000,000 capital, is contemplated by the Northern project 

“Who ean tell, without an actual trial, what the effect would b 
on interests so vast and complicated, and whether even aconsolida 
tion that seemed entirely unobjectionable in the plans might no} 
develop serious objectionable features in its practical workings? ” 


( 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Anp to think that Florida went for a Californian — Brunswick 
(Ga.) Pilot. 


Crime’s story could be shortened by lengthening the sentences. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


_ Just when the political orators stop spouting, Etna begins.— 
Tampa Morning Tribune. 


EVEN in Mr. Hoover’s California they are calling it a landslide 
and not a fire.—Detroit News. 


Ir might have a suggestively salutary effect to make steering- 
wheels in the form of a harp. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


Tus only way to try prohi- 
bition is to try those who vio- 
late it. — Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


Tn recent months, thousands 
of people have been talking 
about religion who never prac- 
tised it. — Shoe and Leather 
Reporter. 


Foop specialists now are 
recommending spaghetti as 
containing all of the health- 
giving elements, including, of 
course, exercise.—New York 
Evening Post. 


A CERTAIN American week- 
ly’s political as well as its liter- 
ary digestive functions have 
been shown to be in good work- 
ing order—Hdmonton (AI- 
berta) Journal. 


Kip McCoy, who has been 
married thirteen times, is 
ow fire chief at San Quentin. 
ell, the kid certainly should 
ow how to put out the old 
flames.—Detroit News. 


Tue French system of gov- 
arnment, also, has its enter- 
aining features. It consists, 
if you hadn’t heard, of kicking 
Poincaré out and then inviting 


nim to come back. — New 
Yorker. 
**A MAN has the right to con- ‘ 


srol his wife,” states a judge. Anda left to defend himself ifshe 


sesents.— Wall Street Journal. 


: Noruine has been heard from Senator Curtis since his election 
was announced, which would indicate he’s gone into training for 
his office—New York Evening Post. 

€ 


) W asuineGtTon has ordered patrols to stop firing across the De- 
croit River into Canada. It was, of course, endangering the lives 
of thousands of Americans.—.J/ udge. 


- Banoprts robbed a lunchroom the other day. One of the pa- 
rons says he owes his life to the fact he was protected by a bullet- 
yroof steak.—New York Evening Sun. 


Two hundred and eighty-three Americans have incomes above 

$1,000,000. If you can’t get one of these incomes, you can at least 
iave the satisfaction of contributing to them.—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 
A party of motorists who left New York in 1916 have been 
wraveling round the world for the past twelve years. It is hoped 
shat ultimately they will find somewhere to park their car.— 
London Opinion. 


| Tun younger generation may be dumber than the older gen- 
sration, but you must admit they didn’t blow in $12,000,000 
yn an election that had already been settled by THe Litrrary 
Dicust.— Washington Post. 


Ge a 
oa 
— 


So Se, 
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GOOD FOR FOUR YEARS MORE 
—Darling in the New York Jerald Tribune. 


Curcaao, sick with crime, seems to have tried everything but 
arrest cure.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


GERMAN pianos, we are told, have been hard hit. 
occurred in our own hearing.—Punch. 


This has 


Facr that silence is golden may account for prosperity of the 
past seven years.— Wall Street Journal. 


, Wuar the world needs is a telephone bell that will tell who is 
ringing at the other end.— Hiawatha World. 


“Brown eyes indicate a weak will” states an oculist. Black 


ones probably a weak defense. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


JoHN BarRLEYCORN may 
have lost his place in the sun, 
but he has his moonshine still. 
—Brooklyn Times. 


As we understand Governor 
Smith’s valedictory, the Dem- 
ocratic party is out but not 


down. — Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot. 
PARFUMIER advertises a 


package containing chypre, 
rose, violet, lily of the valley 
and heliotrope for $10. Who'll 
give ten dollars for five scents? 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


Bor if the school authorities 
of Arkansas want to make a 
hit with the Little Johnnie 
Joneses and the Little Sister 
Susies they will bar arithmetic 
too.— Macon Telegraph. 


A REAL test of the Lirnrary 
Diacest’s initiative, we suggest, 
would be a posteard poll of 
Italy with the view of deter- 
mining how many citizens are 
tired of Mussolini.—WNorfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


More will be spent on the 
Christmas campaign than the 
$12,000,000 of the one just 
ended, but you won’t have to 
listen to any speeches for or 
against Santa Claus— Tampa 
Morning Tribune. 


SS Aorg. 


Ovr notion of something mildly amusing is a good-will tourist 
doing his touring on a battle-ship.—Macon Telegraph. 


Ir is well these days to remember that many who enter 
a bull market emerge with a bear pocketbook.—WNorfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 


Aw umbrella with teeth that grip the owner’s sleeve has been 
invented. But will it snap at anybody who tries to steal it in 
a restaurant?— Punch. 


As we understand it, France and Great Britain are agreeable 
to any limitations proposal that will leave France with the largest 
Army and Great Britain with the largest Navy.—J udge. 


‘‘GmrRMANIA Earning Place in History by What She Did to 
Mark,” reads a magazine head-line. But we doubt if she can 
oust Cleopatra from that particular niche.—Cowncil Bluffs 
Nonpareil. : 


‘‘Onn person is struck by an automobile in this country every 
forty-two seconds,” says an informative contemporary. He 
must be in pretty bad shape by this time, whoever he is.—New 
York Evening Post. 

Many sincere drinkers must have cast their ballots for the 
Republican nominee. The non-enforcement of the law, they said, 
should remain in the hands of a party which is experienced in 
that line of work.—New Yorker. 


FOREIGN 


ee 


COMMENT 


KENYA: A KEY PROBLEM FOR BRITAIN IN AFRICA 


HE FIRST VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES and 
his brother, the Duke of Gloucester, to the British 
Colony of Kenya attracts wide-spread attention, because 
this British protectorate is being observed now, we are told, 
with extreme interest in all parts of the world. It is one of the 
most interesting colonies under the British flag, remarks the 
London Daily Mail, and, in an area more than twice that of the 
British Isles, it includes every climate, from that of the tropics 


By De Cou, from Ewing Galloway, New York 


“ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING COLONIES UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG” 


In Kenya, of which it is said that no country in history has yielded so suddenly to the taming 


hand of the white man. 


to the cold of the eternal glaciers on its magnificent mountain. 
Moreover, this newspaper points out that it has—what is of 
special importance for our race—a considerable region which is 
in every sense of the term a white man’s country. On his 
journey to Nairobi, the eapital of the Colony, we are reminded, 
the Prince and his brother used the railway, built by the foresight 
and driving power of the late Joseph Chamberlain, at a time when 
most people believed that it could never pay its way, yet ‘‘ to-day 
it is earning a million [pounds] or so a year in profit.” 

At the same time it is noted by various editors, including a 
Canadian, the editor of the Calgary Daily Herald, that grave 
problems are facing the local government of Kenya in “‘recon- 
ciling the demands and needs of an affluent employer class, 
directly represented in the legislature, and the 2,500,000 native 
inhabitants, agricultural and pastoral, whose labor is the main- 


” 


spring of the country’s prosperity.”’ The vast and unique ex- 
perience of the British Colonial Office and the highest qualities 
of fearless administrator and wise employer, it is declared, 
must be drawn upon if the interests of white employer, Indian 
trader, and African worker and cultivator are to be advanced 


equally, and this is why ‘“‘the rule of Kenya is a key problem 


Here is a Ferris wheel of a kind on the carnival grounds at Mombasa. 


for Britain in Africa.’”’ A very vivid picture of Kenya in pioneer 
years is presented in The Empire Review (London) by Sydney 
Glanville, a settler of experience in Kitale, who says that no 
country in history has yielded so suddenly to the taming hand 
of the white man, and he continues: 


“The old days of free, colonial pioneering are as extinct as 
the dodo. Wild beasts that have escaped the gun of the con- 
queror are gradually withdrawing farther and farther into the 
interior, and in their place roam car 
and locomotive. Towns, in which one 
can obtain the news of the world—never 
more than two days old—by wireless 
and cable, have sprung into existence 
with incredible rapidity. 

‘“‘Where madam now buys the latest 
mode in gowns, and the various voices” 
of the wild have been superseded by 
the clatter of office typewriters, I saw, 
in 1919, zebra and waterbuck grazing. 
In the same year I shot kongoni buck, 
upon the site of where stands at present 
the second largest hotel in Kenya. 

“Tn 1913, it took two days of travel- 
ing from my farm to reach any sort of 
civilization whatever; now the sturdy 
young township of Kitale offers me 
dances and cinema shows to while 
away my evenings. The railway sta- 
tion was one hundred miles away in 
1921; to-day it is one mile. Modern 
engineering is narrowing even ‘darkest 
Africa.’ We all have our cars or 
motoreycles to enable us to meet and] 
talk with our fellow men whensoever 
we wish. 

‘‘Men of wealth, fully awake to thet 
vast potentialities of the colony, are 


releasing her from her age-old bonds of 
savagery with a rapidity that stand: 
unique in the annals of colonization. 
Farms frequently run into thousandsk 
of acres, and, where the lonely settlery 
tilled the land with the aid of oxen a few 
short years ago, the native now drivest 
merrily his master’s steam tractor.” 


A presentation of a plague of locusts, as once experienced by 
him, is then afforded by this informant, who rolates that north. 
ward, from Abyssinia and the Sudan, “‘swarms of locusts fly te: 
harass us; they are myriads of reddish bodies darkening the¥ 
sun.”’ A swarm, six by ten miles in size, has come to visit this 
neighborhood, and ‘‘we must save what we ean of our crops,p 
tho that will be little enough,’”’ and he adds: | 


‘We hear the news that these winged bandits, alighting to thei 
north, have devoured eighty acres of maize in two hours: a loss 
to some unfortunate farmer of roughly $2,000. Blue skies,# 
hitherto so peaceful, resound to the vibration of millions of tin 
wings, beating in unison. Down come the evil-looking insects} 
bent on their work of the utter destruction of all that is green and 
edible. For three miles the road is thick with them. My ean 
skids from right to left as I hasten home to lend a hand in the 
slaughter of the enemy; looking back, I can see the tracks of th 
‘flivver’s’ wheels like ruts, cut through a living mass. 

‘‘On the farm, pandemonium reigns supreme. Our native 
boys, armed with empty cans and sticks with which to beat 
them, run hither and thither in an attempt to seare the locust 
away. Filled with anxiety, one behaves like an infuriated 
Touareg, which helps to keep the boys up to the mark in what 
seems a hopeless task. One requires several pairs of eyes. 


Bate 


and many limbs to deal satisfactorily with this crisis. Piles of 
rubbish have been lighted and are burning slowly; the thick 
smoke pours from them in volumes, to the obvious but trifling 
discomfiture of the enemy. One slides and slithers at every step; 
the smoke catches at one’s throat and stings one’s eyes. All 
around sounds the rattle and clash of the beaten tin cans and the 
yells of the boys, who look like grotesque black demons as they 
prance through the smoke. And yet, as if by magic, grass 
crops, and even the leaves of the trees, vanish before the greedy 
hordes of insects. 

“The hoppers are, perhaps, even worse than the full-grown 
locusts. Like all healthy offspring, their appetites are insatiable. 
On their approach, we work with feverish energy to dig a trench 
across their line of progress and for a moment the rush is stemmed. 
But, urged on by their rear ranks, the hoppers fill it to the brim 
with their writhing bodies, and, while some of the boys hastily 
fill it in, others rush to dig another trench beyond. Life seems 
anything but ‘beer and skittles’ when 
we receive visits from these self- 
invited guests.”’ 


A night scene of the pioneer days 
in Kenya that must have been a fairly 
usual one, for all its shuddering horror, 
is presented by Mr. Glanville in his 
description of a leopard’s raid ‘on a 
farm. With the coming of night there 
is a stealthy movement in the bush, 
and he goes on to narrate: 


“A great, spotted cat arises, stretch- 
ing luxuriously, from his cosy bed of 
bracken and reeds. Padding silently 
through the undergrowth, he comes at 
length to where the bush meets the 
rolling plains. Here he halts for a 
second, and then continues his way, 
passing, like a dim ghost, by grassy 
stretch and leafy bower, maize field 
and plow land, until his keen nostrils 
eatch the scent of his arch-enemy— 
man. Between a distant cluster of 
trees a light twinkles; he hears the 
dogs baying. The leopard crouches 
upon his belly and waits. The night 
is still, save for the myriad of insects 
which hum monotonously about him. 

“Not until the twinkling light has 
disappeared does the great cat move. 
His going is as if a shadow had 
detached itself and moved away. By 
a roundabout route, he reaches the 
small shack which stands outside the 
pine of trees enclosing the farm. Again 
the dogs bark. The ‘cluck’ of a sleepy hen sounds from within 
the shack, and, with a single bound, the leopard is upon‘ the 
roof. He searches for, and finds, a weak spot in the thatch, 
where he tears a large hole. Reaching in a paw, armed with 
murderous claws, he extracts a fat hen, her death squawk 
causing the dogs to bay frantically. At last, they succeed in 
arousing their tired master. There is a sleepy rush for gun and 
lights, but the leopard, his victim tightly clasped between his 
jaws, is speeding away across the plain to enjoy a well-earned 
‘supper by the little stream which runs through the forest. 

“Dozing after the meal, hyrax come and play about him, 
uttering their queer, police-rattle cries: ‘Crrrrrrack! errack! err!’ 
—pretty little chaps, with quaint hands and feet and beady eyes, 
their bodies a browny-gray with a white spot in the center of the 
back which is distended when they are angry or alarmed. 

5 “Presently, a deep-throated roar disturbs the peace of the 
ight. The hyrax scuttle out of sight, and even the leopard, 
cline his position insecure, darts, with a snarl, up a tree as a 
great, tawny, hunting lion appears. Spitting with fury, the 
leopard watches him pass majestically to join his mate in search 
of prey.” 
' Together the great beasts stalk through the star-jeweled 
night, we read, until they catch the scent of a distant kraal. 
With infinite caution they move up-wind until near their quarry, 
and then, it is related, ‘‘the lady crouches and waits while her 
mate makes a wide detour in the opposite direction,’ thereby 
bringing their prey between them, and then— 


Such are the natives of Kenya, 
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“His scent and his nerve-shattering roar send a terror-stricken 
herd stampeding out through the kraal-fence, straight toward 
his watchful mate. One magnificent bound takes her on to the 
back of a great, lumbering trek ox, and, with a blow of her great 
paw, she fells it to the ground with a broken neck. Together, 
the couple drag their prey away for a few hundreds of yards. 
Hastily they feast, until lights, shots, and yells warn them to 
depart and leave the remainder to the hyenas.”’ 


On the subject of native laborers, Mr. Glanville observes that 
to be successful with them, one must be just, keep one’s word; 
be generous, but not so much as you would wish to be; swiftly 
punish any wrong; feed them well, and always be ready to listen 
to their little complaints. What is more, he says that you must 
never wholly lose your temper, and know when to erack a joke 
with the laborers, and the boys will worship you. But allow 


By De Cou, from Ewing Galloway, New York 


“HAPPY, IRRESPONSIBLE, AND LAUGHTER-LOVING” 


whom Cecil Rhodes described as “‘these poor children.’’ 


them to get away unpunished for any misdeed, or be too gen- 
erous, he avers, and their liking will instantly change to contempt. 
Lenienecy and generosity are beyond their comprehension, for to 
them these prize virtues of the white man are signs of weakness, 
and he proceeds: 


“Such is the make-up of the sons of Ham at their present stage 
of evolution. Cecil Rhodes spoke of them as ‘these poor chil- 
dren,’ and the title is singularly apt, for, like children, they 
can appreciate justice, and are essentially happy, irresponsible, 
and laughter-loving at heart. Childlike, too, are their tantrums 
and their capacity for imitation. 

“Indian labor has supplied us with two good stories which 
have probably run the length of Africa. A certain English 
nobleman, noted for his short temper, was delayed at a station 
some time ago, and, becoming impatient, he began abusing the 
Indian station-master. The latter was imprudent enough to 
argue on the principle of ‘you’re another,’ and the Englishman 
promptly applied the toe of his boot to the station-master’s 
anatomy. A few hours later officials in Nairobi were astonished 
to receive a wire containing the ambiguous message: ‘The Lord 
has kicked me. What can I do?’ 

“The other story relates to.a Sikh station-master posted at 
Voi, who received the news during the war that six hundred 
Germans were approaching his station. He immediately wired 
to his superiors in Nairobi the optimistic demand: ‘Six hundred 
enemy coming. Please send gun and six hundred rounds of 
ammunition,’”’ 


HE WILL NOT WEAR HIS TITLE 


HE GRUELLING STRUGGLE to win a title in Britain 

is familiar by legend, tho it must be admitted that most 

of the hard fighting goes on ‘‘under cover.’”’ In fact, 
it will probably be considered rude by any successful aspirant 
for such honors that the world should think for one moment the 
honor was sought instead of being practically forced upon the 
title winner. But now to the delight of some observers of humor- 
ous mind who refuse to take titles too seriously, a personage no 
less than the heir of the Earl of Listowel, Viscount Ennismore, 
has decided not to use his title, and 
prefers to be known as ‘‘Mr. Hare.”’ 
“‘Tt makes me feel uncomfortable to go 
through life as if I were superior to 
other people,’”’ he said. An expert 
examination of the attitude of some 
titled personages toward titles is 
elicited by ‘‘Mr. Hare’s” decision 
from Viscount Castlerosse, who con- 
tributes an article to the London 
Daily Express, which is headlined: 
““Titles—Including Mine.’’ Titles, he 
declares, are ‘‘like drink,’’ and—- 


“To appreciate them at their true 
worth, you must go to the United 
States of America, for New York has 
become the home of those who study 
social values and all that appertains 
to them. Nevertheless, the hawking 
of Kuropean titles as an incentive to 
marriage is a declining industry. 
America to-day is making her own 
aristocrats as well as her own whisky. 

‘“Mr. Vincent Astor’s name causes 
the same reaction to the sycophantie 
public in America as, say, the name of 
—now really I am stumped. I can 
not think of any title in England out- 
side our Royal Family that has equal 
hereditary social prestige with the 
Astor name in New York.* Lord 
Derby, you say? That is no analogy. Every Lord Derby has 
to make his name himself; Lancashire is not a county to take 
anybody for granted. Lord Derby has played an important 
part in the politics of England, whereas Mr. Astor has never 
interested himself in public affairs. Yet Mr. Astor has more 
social power in New York than Lord Derby has in London. 

“Does this imply that there is no value in titles? Not at all. 
It simply means that the Astors are the hereditary heads of the 
closest social circle in the world. Now, what may be social 
New York’s gain is America’s loss. In the United States polit- 
ical parties raise money by means of a ‘slush fund,’ and sub- 
stantial donors expect preferment if the party to which they have 
subseribed proves successful in election. Ambassadorships are 
the particular plums at the disposal of party leaders. Anybody 
who associates much with Americans is forced to realize that this 
system does not lead to happy results, tho London, Paris, and 
Berlin are privileged. 

“The English system is better. Instead of ambassadorships, 
and such like important posts, titles can still be bought, provided 
that the buyer understands his business. Hverybody knows that 
a certain man is expecting a peerage. It has cost him more than 
$2,000,000, yet not even half of that sum has gone into a party 
chest. The reason for this is that he understands his business, 
and when he is ennobled he wishes the public to acclaim him as 
a benefactor who is only receiving his just reward. In this 
instance England benefits. 

“Under Mr. Lloyd George, who employed mass-production 
methods, strangely enough, instead of titles beeoming less sought 
after they became even more valued by the money-making 
classes. In those days there was a tariff of goodness and wicked- 
ness. Indeed, one man with a somewhat interesting name had 
to pay the enormous sum of $750,000 for a baronetcy. 

‘““One would-be peer who had paid the price, only just escaped 
ennoblement by the discovery that in his early days he had been 
in prison. In these cireumstances he did not dare face the red 
benches; nevertheless the peer whom many good judges con- 


“Tt makes me feel uncomfortable to go through life 


as if I were superior to other people,’ 
and heir of an earl, who has renounced his courtesy title 
of Viscount Ennismore, and is known as ‘Mr. Hare.”’ 
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sider to be the cleverest member of and the best speaker in the 
House of Lords has been in prison. In his case, however, there 
was no dishonor.” 


Mr. Lloyd George overdid the business, according to Viscount 
Castlerosse, and his party fund, instead of being a political asset, 
has proved to be exactly the contrary, and we are advised: 


‘‘Nevertheless, financial experience in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
case has not come amiss, because it enabled bim to become a rich 
man. By this, of course, I am not for a moment suggesting that 
Mr. Lloyd George used improperly the funds he controlled. 
Party funds in every country are a present-day necessity, and it 
is better for men in power to raise 
money for political purposes by selling 
titles than by selling something which 
is more valuable to the State. The 
sale of titles is one of the few monop- 
olies left to the State. I must say 
this seems rather hard. If Govern- 
ments sell titles with the tacit consent 
of Parliament, which includes a nucleus 
of bishops, there can not be anything 
immoral in the transaction. 

‘‘Why, then, should not peers them- 


I agree that a restriction Act would 
have to be evolved, because it would 
be disastrous to flood the market. 
The Government would naturally insist 
on a stamp on the transfer—say 30 per 
cent. on the consideration money. 
Surely that is fair. 
place a premium on good behavior in 
peers. Obviously an honored earldom 
would be much more valuable than a 
bankrupt dukedom. As it is, certain 
peers sell their names in a much more 
questionable manner.” 


MODEST “MR. HARE” 


JAPANESE PARTY POLITICS— 


says the son 


is said by some foreign onlookers to 
be a subject almost for despair, if 


taken too seriously, yet if examined — 


with a grain of humor Japan’s party politics must be credited 
with having ‘‘a refreshing air of novelty.’’ According to an 
American-owned newspaper, the Tokyo Japan Advertiser, 
Japan’s so-called political parties are in many respects more 
akin to the cliques and factions found in China than to the 
great political organizations of Western countries, and we read: 


“Personality, combined with ability to dole out the loaves and 
the fishes, is a far greater vote-getting attraction than mere party 
platforms, altruistic and highly ethical tho they may appear 
to be. 

“Nor is this the only similarity between politics as practised 
in Japan and China respectively. A close affinity is also to be 
seen in the way in which factions and groups are continually 
splitting up or combining against one another. The only real 
difference is that in China these break-ups and new combinations, 
in addition to being accompanied by bloodshed, are designated 
by the names of the particular leaders concerned, whereas, in the 
case of Japan, they are called by the names of the parties or 
organizations into which they are formed, such as Kakushin 
Club, Meiseikai, Jitsugyo Doshikai, Shinto, and so on. 

“In giving the various cliques and factions definite names, 
as tho they were actual political parties, the Japanese are prob- 
ably actuated to some extent by the feeling that, being the 
possessors of a parliamentary system, it sounds better and more 
up-to-date to classify the members of the Diet in this way than 
to announce bluntly to the world in general that these bodies 
of men are merely the personal followers of Mr. Tokonami, Mr. 


Tsurumi, or Mr. Muto, and that some of them are only tempo-— 


rary followers at that. It may also be that, in classifying these 


groups by names which give the impression that they are, in- 


very truth, political parties, the Japanese are merely carrying 


out a form of their traditional policy of ‘shadow government,’ 
that is to say, concealing the identity of the real ‘power behind 


the throne’ under a sort of verbal camouflage.’’ 


selves be allowed to sell their peerages? 


This plan would 


The future of party politics in Japan — 
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INDIA’S REJECTED ANTI-RED BILL 


RASTIC TREATMENT FOR FOREIGNERS promot- 
ing Communist revolutionary propaganda in India was 
prescribed in what is known as the Public Safety Bill, 

that wasrejected by the Indian Assembly, to the chagrin of some 
British editors who claim that its design is purely protective, that 
it interferes with no Indian’s liberty, and that its principles, 
if they had always been enforced, would have meant much 
greater peace and security in India to-day. The Belfast Northern 
Whig declares tartly that for Indian politicians to desire im- 
munity for Communists, whose whole policy is destructive of 
every Indian conception, is surely a contradiction in terms, and 
“probably those who are strongest for immunity would be the 
first to suffer if India shared the fate of Southern China.” 
As long ago as Atigust 4 there appeared in Tur Lirrrary Dicest 
admissions from certain Indian newspapers that, on more than one 
occasion, Russian gold had been accepted by Indian leaders. 
Since then, it appears, the Government of India has made public 
a letter discovered by its secret police, purporting to come 
from an Indian Communist, M. N. Roy, who lives in Central 
Europe, and in it he advocates a revolution for Communistic 


A POLISH THRUST 


“What have you done with all 


History ASKS THE BOLSHEVIK: 
your gifts from heaven and earth?”’ 
—Mucha (Warsaw). 


purposes. This document is denounced by Indian editors as a 
fabrication. Says The Englishman (Calcutta): 


“The evidence of a Communist conspiracy, and of the activities 
uf the agents of that conspiracy, in India, does not depend upon 
documents from Moscow, authentic or otherwise; it is written 
large in the history of recent events. Open incitement to law- 
lessness has become steadily more frequent and more reckless; 
so-called labor disputes have been made the occasion not only 
for rioting but for acts of sabotage involving the death or serious 
injury of scores of innocent people; the doctrine of Communism 
is being preached far and wide by emissaries of the International, 
who. quite openly avow that their aim is the aim of Moscow. 
In such cireumstanees stories of Red letter-forgeries are not likely 
to convince, and most thoughtful men will regard the Public 
Safety Bill (meant to deal with the Reds and other revolution- 
aries in India) as an essential measure to protect the masses of 
India from &% disastrous contamination.” 


This and the other newspapers under British control in India 
strongly urged that this measure should be passed, and every 
effort made to extirpate the noxious weed that threatens to 
throttle not only the Government but even society in general. 
The papers owned and edited by Indians, asalso practically all the 
Indian politicians—the Liberals or the Moderates not excepted— 
take the opposite view. Even when they admit, for the sake of 
argument, that the Reds are fomenting trouble in India, they 
express their hostility toward the bill, on the plea that it arms the 
executive with drastic powers which the officials will use against 


“TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA HOW TO SHOOT” 


“Nice little Soviet girls don’t play with dolls, 
It’s much more cultured.” 


THE BOLSHEVIK: 
but with bombs. 


—Guerin Meschino (Milan). 


Europeans and Americans who, through their championship of 
Indian Nationalist, Socialist, and Labor causes, have incurred 
the official wrath. The following remark from The Modern 
Review (Calcutta) is typical of what is being written: 


‘“A study of the draft Public-Safety Bill clearly shows that, 
altho it is theoretically directed against foreign Communists 
of the violent type, there is no guaranty that it will not be 
used (abused?) against all foreigners who show or act in sym- 
pathy with Indian aspirations, economic as well as political. 
It is not necessary to discuss the clauses which describe the 
persons who are the object of this legislation; for the way in 
which the proposed law will be used is simply one great loop- 
hole for abuse.” 


According to a telegram from Reuter’s Simla correspondent 
to the London Daily Telegraph, the general lines of the defeated 
bill were as follows: 


‘Such agents are to be asked to execute a bond giving security 
for good behavior until their removal from India, failing which 
they will be taken into custody. 

“Ror disobedience to a bond the accused is liable to arrest 
without a warrant, maximum imprisonment of twelve months, 
and also a fine, but the prosecuting authority must be the 
Governor-General in Council only. 

‘“The Governor-General in Council may order the removal 
of any Communist agent from British India within such a time 
and in such a manner and by such route and means as specified 
in the order. 

“The Indian Government shall pay the expenses of such 
removal. 

“The masters of all ships leaving British India ports shall re- 
ceive such persons under order of removal when required. 

‘No removal order can be called in question by any court, 
and officers acting under this law are protected against legal 
proceedings for actions performed in good faith.” 


SCIENCE -AND- INVE Nite 


EVOLUTION’S FAILURES 


Edison’s first phonograph, the Wright’s first airplane, 

were crude and elementary. And the inventor has to 
throw away many of his early trials. Thus, too, nature may 
have proceeded in her evolutionary processes. And students 
are beginning to conclude, says a writer in The American 
Weekly (New York) that some of 
her early failures have been mis- 
taken by Science for ‘‘missing 
links” in the chain that led to 
the modern completed product. 
Strewn through the rocks, he 
writes, scientists find bones of 
extinct creatures, even of extinct 
men; not links in man’s upward 
rise from the beasts, but cousins 
of mankind who tried and failed; 
who proved unsuccessful and van- 
ished as individuals and as races. 
We read further: 


N HUMAN INVENTION WAS MADE ALL at once. 


“Thus are modern experts on 
human evolution more and more 
inclined to interpret the skull and 
leg-bone, and other relics of the 
famous ape-man of Java, or that 
other creature who left his jaw- 
bone to be found in a sand-pit 
near Heidelberg, of the ogrelike 
Neanderthal men, thousands of 
whom roamed over Hurope for 
not less than fifty thousand years. 
These misshapen creatures are 
nature’s failures. 

“Seven years ago there were 
discovered in a cave deposit in 
Rhodesia, in Africa, ancient bones 
of a manlike creature, now well 
known among scientists as the 
‘Rhodesian man.’ The skull of 
the prehistoric African is man- 
like, but not quite human. The 
back of the head was more fully 
developed than the upper front 
part, where modern brains have 
their greatest development. Prob- 
ably the jaws projected for biting and gnawing, more or less 
like the jaws of an ape. When this remarkable fossil of a half- 
man was first found, many scientists hailed it as a true link 
between man and African apes. Now the experts are less sure. 

‘The skull and other bones of this fossil man have been 
studied recently by the British zoologist, W. P. Pyeraft, who 
has published his findings in a report of the British Museum. 
His chief conclusion is a remarkable one. 

“The hip-bones of the creature show, he believes, that this 
dawn man never walked erect. Perhaps he could not even 
stand erect without the aid of arock or tree. His gait was prob- 
ably a slouching run. 

““The base of the skull indicates, he believes, enormous mus- 
eles at the back of the neck. They were needed, Mr. Pyeraft 
believes, to lift the great head sharply and instantly in case 
danger was heard or glimpsed in front. 

“There would be grave difficulties in imagining this stooping, 
slant-jawed, low-brained creature as standing in the direct line 
of man’s ancestry. A more plausible interpretation, scientists 
are now virtually agreed, is that this creature was one of na- 
ture’s unsuccessful tries; undoubtedly related to man, but 
representing a failure that led nowhere. 

“There were ages in earth history, it now seems probable, 
when many of these abortive part-men lived on earth. A vis- 


Courtesy of The American Weekly 


unsuccessful tries,” 


NOT A SUCCESS: “THE RHODESIAN MAN” 


Scientists suspect, we are told, that he was ‘‘one of nature’s 


and a look at this attempted ‘scientific 
reconstruction’”’ lends a certain plausibility to the suspicion. 


itor to the earth fifty or a hundred thousand years ago from some 
more advanced planet might have found dozens of such near- 
human varieties, living side by side, or in groups. 

‘Gradually, as evolution continued, the particular variety 
represented by modern man proved its superiority. It sur- 
vived; the others disappeared. That is how the majority of the 
experts now look at the history of human evolution, rather 
than imagining that man has re- 
sulted from one gradual, steady 
development leaving numberless 
‘missing links’ to mark its prog- 
ress and path. 

“The famous jawbone found 
at Heidelberg, Germany, is prob- 
ably another of nature’s tries that 
failed. 
Dr. Wilhelm Freudenberg an- 


additional fragments, including 
pieces of leg-bones and what are 
perhaps bits of skull. 

“Like the jaw that was first 
found, these bones are partly ape- 
like, partly manlike. It is as tho 
evolution proceeded by fitful 
progress on one organ or feature 
while all the others held back. 

“Exactly this may be what 
happened to produce the creature 
represented by what is undoubt- 
edly the most famous fossil in 
the world, the Javanese ape-man 
named by scientists Pithecan- 
thropus erectus. Parts of the skele- 
ton belonging to this creature 
have been restudied recently by 
Dr. Wilhelm Gieseler, of the Uni- 


the remarkable conclusion that 
this creature was manlike in his 
legs but apelike in his head. 

““There is only one redeeming 
feature of the Java skull, Dr. 
Gieseler thinks, to indicate its 
human kinship. This is its eye- 
sockets, which have a distinctly 
manlike shape. It seems that 
Pithecanthropus may have been 
one of nature’s partial trials, in 
which she succeeded in making a 
quite serviceable human leg and a moderately good human eye 
and eyesocket, but failed to complete the rest of the man satis- 
factorily, especially the brain.” 


The best-known example of ancient manlike creatures are 
the famous Neanderthal men, whose skeletons have been found 
at a dozen places in Europe and Palestine. H. G. Wells, in his 
“Outline of History” suggests that these might have occupied 
Europe side by side with the more highly evolved ancestors of 
modern man, lurking in dense forests. Thus may have arisen, 
he thinks, the myths of forest-dwelling gnomes and giants. To 
quote further: 


‘“Neanderthal men were shorter than modern men; standing 
not over five feet’ high, some of the women scarcely over four 
feet. What was lacking in stature seems to have been made 
up, however, in girth and strength. It is probable that Nean- 
derthal men stood and ran habitually a little stooped, but here 
resemblance to the Rhodesian creature ends. 


“At least one distinguished anthropologist, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 


of the United States National Museum, believes that these 
ogres of the Neanderthal race survived to mix their blood with 
that of slenderer, erecter races and to constitute, at least in part, 
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ncestors of modern mankind, In some isolated spots in Eu- 
‘ope, Dr. Hrdlicka thinks, traces of the Neanderthal face or 
igure may still be discerned. 

“Undoubtedly these Neanderthal men and women were na- 
ure’s best try until modern man came along. Almost, the 
Neanderthal man succeeded. For thousands of years they seem 
0 have been the only manlike creatures in what is now Europe. 

“But nature kept experimenting, even with these Neander- 
shal half-men. In 1925 there was found embedded in hard rock 
rear Weimar-Ehringsdorf, in Germany, a skull of the Nean- 
lerthal race of unusual type. Nature had begun to improve it. 
[he forehead rises sharply, almost vertically, from above the 
massive bony ridges over the eyes. The low-brow ogre was 
pecoming a high-brow. 

“The other recent find was made in a eave at Gibraltar, in 
1926, by the British archeologist, Miss Dorothy Garrod. 

“Again it is a Neanderthal skull ‘improved’ by nature; this 
‘ime the skull of a baby who died when not much over five years 
of age. The case for the brain is larger in proportion than any 
ther Neanderthal skull that has been found. 

““Modern men walk the earth to-day, says Dr. William K. 
aregory, of the American Museum of Natural History, with 
ong faces and swelled heads; which is why they still walk instead 
of lying in forgotten graves for hunters of fossils to find, for his 
arge brain is man’s only real advantage over the beasts. 

‘‘Many times, perhaps, nature has tried out manlike legs, 
us she did in the Java ape-man, or manlike bodies or eyes or 
spines, or other organs. Even among the Neanderthals, she 
had begun to experiment with manlike skulls for the growth of 
brain. But none of these poor relations of true humanity were 
sufficiently perfect. Even the large-skulled Neanderthals 
svidently found something wrong, and died. Only when a crea- 
bure who had all of man’s modern characteristics came along was 
nature satisfied to let that creature’s descendants multiply and 
people all the earth.’ 


PAPER MONEY NEEDS AGING—The life of bank-notes 
s about eight months, says Popular Mechanics (Chicago); but 
this might be increased to a year, treasury officials declare, if 
the paper were aged before being circulated. It goes on: 


Tilustrations by courtesy of Ihe Scientific American (New York) 


THE BRACE-AND-BIT PLANT WITH ITS SEEDS 


: Each seed pod (stork’s bill in appearance, hence the plant’s name, ‘‘stork’s bill’’) 


consists of several seeds with awns. 


“The process delays cracking and tearing. Between 1917 
and 1920, the calls for currency were so heavy that the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving was unable to keep the pace, and new 
money was issued without the usual aging period. The new notes 
which are to be about two-thirds the size of the present ones, are 
to be thoroughly aged before being ssued, the Treasury Depart- 
ment reports. They will resemble those in use in the 
Philippines.”’ 


When separated, drying and curling begins. 


SEEDS THAT BORE INTO THE GROUND 


ELF-PLANTING SEEDS that bore into the soil by means 
of mechanism, operating on the principle of the carpenter’s 
ratchet-brace-and-bit, are described in The Scientific Amer- 

ican (New York) by Oliver B. Finn. The ratchet-brace-and-bit, 


he reminds us, is used by carpenters or electricians in boring 


HOW THE SEED DIGS ITSELF IN 


At A it has fallen; at B the awn is ratcheting against a blade of grass; 
at C (right) the awn, in reverse, is slipping past the pawl; D boring. 


holes close to a wall, or in a corner, where they could not turn the 
auger completely around, and have to turn it back and forth, 
The plant that he deseribes in his article—a mere blade of grass 
—‘‘had this ratchet-brace-and-bit all figured out and put to good 
use long before man existed.’”’ Says Mr. Finn: 


“The ‘brace-and-bit plant’ belongs to the geranium or crane’s- 
bill family. The seed pod looks like a erane’s bill because of the 
long stems attached to the seed, several of which grow bunched 
together. 

“That the seeds of some plants bury themselves 
has been known to students of botany for a long 
time, but there seems to be no record of the true 
interpretation of how this curious feat is accom- 
plished. The mechanism with which nature has 
supplied these seeds is a veritable counterpart of the 
ratchet-brace-and-bit, except that it is an improve- 
ment on it in two respects: it is automatic, and the 
bit will bore when turned in either direction. By 
means of this versatile mechanism the seed is buried 
several inches below the surface of the ground, 
evidently to protect it against heat and drought. 

‘““A casual observation of the peculiar plant 
leaves the impression that its seed appendages are 
simply a form of burr designed to insure them 
wide distribution. The seed with its appendage, 
when fresh from the plant, looks like a small spear 
about three or four inches long. If one holds the 
head of the spear stationary, the opposite end for 
about one-fourth of its length will soon be observed 
to bend slowly over, until it is at right-angles to 
the remainder of the stem, and will become slightly 
curved like a sickle. Then this end, like the hand 
of a clock, begins to go around, and will continue to 
move for several minutes, until the main stem is 
twisted spirally from end to end like an auger, and 
until it becomes perfectly dry. If it is now moist- 
ened it will unwind, turning in the reverse direction 
until it is again saturated with moisture. 

““The discovery of this lifelike power of move- 
ment prompted an investigation, for it was reasoned 
that it must have some relation to the economy of 
the plant. Altho great numbers of the dried twisted seeds were 
found on the surface of the ground, under the plants which grew 
them, a closer search revealed many of the seeds having only the 
bent-over ends projecting above the surface. Upon digging the 
soil away from these, the main stem was found with the spearlike 
head containing the seeds proper at its lower end. Some of the 
seeds had actually reached a depth of four and five inches. 

‘An analysis of this remarkable mechanism reveals the 
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following information: the stem or ‘awn’ of the seed has the 
power of quickly absorbing moisture, and as quickly drying. 
When moist, the awn is straight; but when dry it is twisted like 
an auger. Rain, humid atmosphere or the dews, untwist the 
awn, while the succeeding warmth of the sun or dry air or soil 
twists it up again. 

“At the seed end of the awn there is a hard, sharp point 
fringed with short, flexible hairs that form a featherlike blade. 
These hairs have a double purpose. When the awn is twisting, 
the pressure of the soil on one side bends them over slightly, and 
the resulting curved surface acts like that of a ship’s propeller 
and drives the seed downward into the soil. 

“This is the result whichever direction the seed turns. The 
hairs on the seed end of the awn, and the smaller ones throughout 
its length, act like the barb on a fish-hook, preventing the 
seed from moving backwards out of the ground, once it is driven 
into it. 

‘““The hairs and the sharp point to which they are attached 
form the ‘bit’ of the ‘auger’; the bent-over end of the awn forms 
the ‘ratchet’; and any blade of grass, stick or stone, acts as the 
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Courtesy of Oklahoma Geological Survey 


‘pawl,’ holding the ratchet stationary when, in twisting up, it 
presents its concave side, but allowing it to slip by when it re- 
verses its direction in unwinding. When the ‘ratchet’ is held 
still, the ‘bit’ is compelled to turn and forces its way into the 
soil, but when the ratchet slips past the pawl the bit remains 


still, exactly as in the ratchet-brace-and-bit. The lower end of 
the point is slightly curved, so that when it twists around, it 
‘breaks ground’ for the full size of the seed to follow. 

“‘One of the plants which have this peculiar seed-preserving 
device grows in great abundance in California, and in the wet 
season furnishes rich grazing for cattle and sheep. In the dry 
season these pastures are baked hard and are devoid of any sign 
of vegetation. Deep down in the soil, however, the seed is 
waiting in safety for growing weather, when it will be turned into 
most beautiful and luxuriant verdure. 

“The accompanying illustrations show the seed in the various 
stages of planting itself automatically. 

““In some varieties there are additional appendages to the 
upper end of the awn. One found in Colorado has a long wire- 
like end which curls up like a corkscrew, or straightens out again, 
according to the variations in amount of humidity. This gives 
the seed a greater reach, and therefore gives it a greater chance of 
using its boring power, ‘which is ineffectual unless the ratchet 
comes in contact with something that acts as a pawl to hold it 
still. When this corkscrewlike end curls up, it presses against 
any overhead obstruction that it can reach and ‘braces’ the 
bit, thus helping it to force its way into the ground. 

“Here is food for thought: A blade of grass with no thinking 
organs, achieving such a wonderful and economical use of its 
apparently useless parts.” 


_ CROSS SECTION THROUGH 
THE ARBUCKLE MOUNTAINS 
_ ALONG HIGHWAY NUMBER 4 

SHOWING THEIR GEOLOGIC STRUCTURE 


HESE BEDDED ROCKS ORIGINALLY LAHD DOWN AS NEARLY HORIZONTAL 
ERS OF MUD AND SAND UNDER THE SEA. FOLDED INTO A HIGH MOUNTAIN | 
GE, ABOUT THE TIME THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS WERE FORMED, THIS - 

RN DOWN BY STREAMS AND QURRIED BENEATH LATER SEDIMENTS WHKH | 
POSING THE ROOTS OF THE OLD MOUNTAINS. J 
‘BY THE LIONS CLUB OF ARDMORE AT THE Ga 
| OF THE OKLAHOMA GEOLOGIC SURVEY, WITH 
MISSION AND ARDMORE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


GEOLOGY ‘‘HUMANIZED” BY BILL-BOARD FOR THE TOURIST 


‘ \ 
+ 
, 


OKLAHOMA “HUMANIZING GEOLOGY” — 
. 


HE FACE OF OUR COUNTRY is a vast geological — 

museum, especially where we have had to cut into it 

in building highways and railroads, exposing the edges 
of rockbeds in their natural positions. Why not add a few 
labels to this huge collection, telling the passer-by of the signifi- 
cance of some of these things, as well as urging him to purchase 
cigarets or hair-tonic? This is precisely what has been done— 
in Oklahoma, where this process of ‘‘humanizing geology,” as 
it is phrased by Dr. Charles N. Gould of the State Geological - 
Survey, has been both popular and profitable, he tells us in— 
The Scientific Monthly (Lancaster, Pa.). Writes Dr. Gould: 


‘In Oklahoma we are now placing the guide-book by the side 
of the road. 

“The Lions Club of the thriving little city of Ardmore, aided — 
by the Ardmore Geological Society, has placed by the side of 
the new highway north of the city 
a dozen signboards descriptive of 
the various geological formations 
exposed on the surface in the 
Arbuckle Mountains. 

“The Arbuckle Mountains of 
southern Oklahoma are an object 
lesson in geology. Those who 
know tell us that in no single area 
of similar size in the United States 
are there so many geological 
features as in this region. With 
the exception of glacial phenomena 
and volcanic phenomena, almost | 
the entire gamut of geology may | 
be observed in these mountains. | 

“United States Highway No. 
77 crosses the mountains north of 
Ardmore. This is one of the main 
arteries of travel north and south 
across the States of the Greaé | 
Plains. The days of the covered 
wagon and the deep-rutted roads 
are over, and today hard-surfaced 
highwayscheckerboard Oklahoma. 
The highway climbs the Arbuckle 
Mountains and runs for six miles | 
along their crest. Thousands of 
ears daily travel this highway. 

“Tt is along this highway, where } 
the grade winds down the south } 
side of the mountains, that the} 
guide-book signs have been placed. | 
calling attention to the various formations crossed by the high- 
way. And surely no better place could have been found. In} 
grading the road across the mountains, it was found necessary ) 
to blast away many of the ledges, laying bare exposures of rock‘ 
not previously seen. 

‘In Oklahoma, geology is no longer a strange thing. Ther 
people do not look upon geologists as either pedants, freaks, or 
soothsayers. Geology has to-day taken its place among the pro- 
fessions, the same as engineering, law, or medicine. In Oklahoma} 
nearly one thousand men follow the profession of geology. 

‘““At the State University at Norman, ninety miles north of 
the Arbuckle Mountains, a geological faculty of fifteen men in-! 
structs over thirteen hundred young people. Practically ovenmt 
large city in the State has its geological society. It is largely due} 
to the labors of these men that Oklahoma to-day ranks second|| 
among the States of the Union in new mineral wealth per year. 
It is the geologist who has been largely responsible for the\ 
discovery of the 300 oil-fields of the State, that last year producadi 
petroleum products valued at approximately $500,000,000. | 

‘“The moving spirits in the matter were the writer and Dr.) 
C. W. Tomlinson, a graduate of the University of Wisconsin 
and the University of Chicago, who is practising his profession 
as geologist for one of the petroleum companies operating in 
Oklahoma. 

‘“‘And the people use the signs. It is no uncommon thing to 
see half a dozen ears lined up by the roadside and the tourists 
studying the cross-section and reading the description. In 
distant States one hears remarks anent the geological signs in 
the Arbuckle Mountains at Ardmore. 

“Thus, in Oklahoma, we are humanizing geology.” 


i 
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LUMINOUS SUN STORMS 


OLAR PROMINENCES, SOMETIMES FLOATING in 
the sun’s atmosphere like clouds, sometimes agitated in 
storms, sometimes shooting up hundreds of thousands of 

miles when driven by some violent internal explosion, are both 
“fascinating and instructive’ to the astronomer, declares 
Ferdinand Ellerman, of Mount Wilson Observatory, California, 
in a leaflet issued by the Astronomical Society of the Pacific 
(San Francisco). He who has never seen a solar prominence, 
says Mr. Ellerman, has missed one of the most fascinating objects 
in the heavens. He goes on: 


“The earliest record of such an observation is probably that of 
the Swedish astronomer Vassenius, who, at the eclipse of 1733, 
noticed three or four pinkish clouds that were floating in a lunar 
atmosphere, as he supposed, but which we know does not exist. 
In 1860, however, when photography was for the first time em- 
ployed during a solar eclipse, prominences were definitely es- 
tablished as appendages of the sun. 

“The application of the spectroscope, as an adjunct to the 
telescope for observing celestial objects, was a great step forward. 
Its revelations of the solar atmosphere date from the Indian 
eclipse of August 18, 1868, when Jules Jansen of Meudon ob- 
served for the first time the lines in the spectrum of the chromo- 
sphere [upper solar atmosphere] and prominences. He was so 
imprest by their brillianey that he 
eoncluded they might be seen in broad 
daylight. Remaining several days 
after the eclipse, he was able to verify 
his surmise, and by moving the tele- 
scope, to trace out the form of the 
prominences. In England, J. Norman 
Lockyer, reasoning from fundamental 
principles, made the same discovery 
independently a few days later. It 
remained, however, for Dr. William 
Huggins in London to make use of the 
simple expedient of widening the slit 
of the spectroscope and thus viewing 
directly the form of a portion of the 
rominence. 

“During the next twenty-odd years, 
everal observers made systematic 
visual observations of the prominences 
by observing the image in the red 
ine of hydrogen; and they furnished 
many illustrations of the varying form 
nd behavior of the prominences. 

“The great advance in the study of prominences came with 
the invention of the spectroheliograph by Dr. George EK. Hale in 
1891, and by Deslandres of Paris at about the same time. It 
as been the writer’s good fortune to be associated with Dr. Hale 
rom the beginning in the development and application of this 
remarkable instrument, wherewith it is possible to photograph 
he image of aradiating body such as the sun in light of one speci- 
fie wave-length. By using a circular metal plate of the same 
size as the solar image, to block out the light from the sun’s 
disk, a picture of the entire chromosphere and the prominences 
2an be secured in the particular light desired.” 


Prominences, we are told, originate in the chromosphere and 
ascend in the form of clouds many thousands of miles. Their 
activity corresponds with that of sun-spots, altho they may even 
9e found at the poles, whereas the spots are seldom seen beyond 
she forty-fifth parallel of solar latitude. There are three classes 
of prominences—quiescent, active, and eruptive. To quote 
purther: 


“Quiescent prominences may occur anywhere on the sun. 
They apparently float like clouds in our own atmosphere, 
shanging slowly and lasting often for days. They may ap- 
dear on photographs of the sun’s disk taken with the spectro- 
ieliograph, as lengthy dark clouds extending in a general east- 
and-west direction, altho sometimes at a considerable angle to the 
sun’s equator. When carried over the sun’s limb by solar rota- 
sion, they appear at heights of 25,000 to 40,000 miles, and show 
sheir characteristic form as prominences, changing slowly and 
yradually fading out. It sometimes happens that an apparently 
juiescent prominence suddenly begins to ascend rapidly as if 


Courtesy of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific, San Francisco 


A FIRE-STORM THAT SHOT UP 280,000 MILES IN LESS THAN AN HOUR 


The second picture was taken six minutes after the first; the third was taken eighteen minutes later. 
In the three views the tops of the prominence are respectively 120,000 miles, 160,000 miles, and 280,000 
miles, above the sun’s disk, a velocity of over 110 miles per second during the twenty-four minutes. 


driven out by some repelling force, being carried upward to a 
height of 200,000 or even 400,000 miles in a few hours, and then 
dissolving into invisibility. 

“Active prominences, generally confined to sun-spot zones, 
are usually brilliant and show considerable changes of form 
within brief intervals of time. They may reach heights of 100,000 
to 150,000 miles. After several hours they die out and fade away. 

x Eruptive prominences are of a violent type, and are associated 
with active sun-spots. They are short-lived, the duration of any 
individual form being reckoned in minutes; but when one dies 
out another may be shot out of the same region, and a whole 
series of solar pyrotechnics may reward the fortunate observer. 

“The accompanying illustration is that of the first eruptive 
prominence ever photographed. It had a life of less than one 
hour, altho it rose to a height of 280,000 miles. A large promi- 
nence observed by the writer at the Kenwood Observatory on 
March 25, 1895, was seen to be very active. Two photographs 
were made in rapid succession with a six-minute interval. After 
examining the prominence again and noting its great height, a 
third exposure was made eighteen minutes after the second. 
The heights shown in 
the three exposures are 
respectively 120,000 
miles, 160,000 miles, 
and 280,000 miles. After 
the third exposure, no 
trace of the prominence 


could be seen, the gas having ascended and vanished into space. 
At the base of the prominence, the hydrogen line was displaced 
toward the violet by an amount indicating a velocity, toward the 
earth, of nearly 120 miles per second, while the rate of ascent 
as recorded by the photographs is 110 miles per seond, which 
would lead one to infer that this prominence was the result of 
a force similar to that of an explosion. 

“On July 27 just past, the later stages of a similar prominence 
were recorded at Mount Wilson; and again the velocity of as- 
cent was 110 miles per second. After the last exposure, which 
showed a height of 255,000 miles, nothing could be seen of it, 
as might have been expected, for the last exposure indicated that 
it was losing brillianey very rapidly.” 


STEEL PILOTS FOR PLANES—A “‘steel pilot’’ which oper- 
ates an airplane without human help was tested successfully re- 
cently at Istres, the airport near Marseilles, France, by French 
Army flyers, reports Popular Mechanics (Chicago). It says: 


“The mechanical pilot, invented by Major Max Bouchard, 
weighs only sixty-seven pounds, and it is claimed for it that it is 
far more effective than a human pilot, and makes it impossible to 
get a plane into such a position that flying speed is lost, the trou- 
ble that usually precedes a tailspin. Flying blind, in fog or other 
eonditions that make it impossible for the pilot to see some ob- 
ject by which he can fix his position, is the cause of many tail- 
spin accidents. Unable to orientate himself by a glimpse of 
ground or sky, the pilot loses all sense of direction, unless he 
watches his instruments and obeys them rather than his own sen- 
sations. The steel pilot consists of electric motors which operate 
the longitudinal and lateral controls, and also steer the ship.”’ 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


THE SOUL OF SPAIN IN THE DANCE 


OW THAT MR. HOOVER is about to visit the Argen- 
tine and other points in South America, attention will 
be much directed toward these points. Just now the 

name of Argentina is on many lips, but the word refers to a 
dancer, who is Spanish, tho her name insensibly turns one’s 
thought to that South American land which has given so many 
impulses to the recent develop- 
ment of the dance. 
Antonia Argentina, and has 
begun, her tour in New York, 
achieving her entrée with an 
accompaniment of cheers and 
enthusiasm rarely seen in a 
New York theater.  ‘‘There 
were outbursts of ecstatic ap- 
plause,’”’ says the New York 
Sun, ‘‘such as no prima donna 
of the opera receives in these 
jaded days.’ This is not her 
first appearance in New York, 
tho that legend has gone forth. 
Shortly after the war a Span- 
ish company recreated a ‘* Land 
of Joy”’ in a playhouse some- 
what outside the theater center. 
Argentina figured for a few 
nights in this company, tho 
her exquisite art, extolled in 
what we quote from Parisian 
was somewhat sub- 
merged in the exuberance of 
the other performers, one of 
whom is remembered by the 
name of Dolores. After afew 
fugitive appearances she de- 
parted to win applause in 
Paris,and there our traveling 
public saw her, and paved the 
way for her triumphs here. Intelligent criticism of the dance 
has only just begun to appear in our daily papers, so we turn to a 
recent number of L’/llustration (Paris) for a more adequate 
portrayal of this new artist: 


She is 


sources, 


““One evening, after the war, but some few years ago, there 
appeared for the first time in Paris an unknown Spanish dancer, 
of whom one only knew that she had acquired a great reputation 
in her native country and in the two Americas. Her name 
sounded clear, caressing, and melodious: Antonia Argentina. 
She was a slender, young brunette, with deep eyes and a finely cut 
mouth, which disclosed, when she smiled, the dazzling whiteness 
of her teeth. Her almost straight black hair was parted in the 
center, and with its double band framed the typical oval of her 
face. Her expression was one of force, grace, and health. The 
harmony of her gestures disciplined, in a manner, her nervous and 
trembling ardor. She danced. A few days later she was 
famous, for she was enthusiastically celebrated by the critics 
and. the artists. One said: ‘l’Argentina,’ just as one said ‘la 
Pavlowa,’ and these two names, evoking such dissimilar visual 
impressions, seemed in effect to hold the entire genius of the 
dance. 

‘‘She had come from Madrid, and was the daughter of two 
dancers and teachers of the bolero. Castilian on her father’s 


Pictures from Dt Ttdaiynbion (Paris) Drawings by Mile. MacKain 
THE SINUOUS GRACE OF SPAIN 


Argentina in a dance called ‘“‘Cordoba’’ with music by Albeniz 


side and Andalusian on her mother’s, the two essential atavisms 
of the Spanish race were united in her. At nine she had made her 
début at the Royal Opera. 
classic ballerina. But the academic coldness was not suited to 
her temperament. She dreamt of other forms in which, freed 


from the tyranny of rules, she could liberally express her per- 
She left the Opera, and courageously secured engage-_ 
in several of those 


sonality. : 
ments 
establishments where the spec- 
tacles of the dance assumed 
no other role than one of dis- 
traction amidst singing acts 
and comic sketches. 


inattentive audience which as- 


ing to create, or to salvage, an 
art which was in its decadence? 
Lost in a commonplace troup 
of gitanas, it took her some 
time to achieve her aim. Her 
efforts met with success. Soon 
one appreciated the patrimony 
which was hers, retained pos- 
sibly for her alone, and that 
the dances of Argentina, her 
flaming poetry, her shy inten- 
sity, her languid passion, and 
her grave voluptuousness, were 
the soul of Spain itself. 

“One might almost say that 
Antonia Argentina enhanced 
the folklore as much as she 
did choreography. She com- 
pleted the work of Albeniz, 
Granados, and Manuel de 
Falla and, what is more, she 
lent them the musical themes 
which she animated. It was 


songs of their country which 
these illustrious composers 
stylized and transposed to a 
higher plane of a perfect art. 
L’Argentina was also in direct 
communion with the soil where tradition was slowly being de- 
graded and lost in'the vulgarity of the cities. But such was not 
the case with her. She did not copy; she was self-inspired. She 
interpreted, she transfigured, she imposed the stamp of her in- 
telligence and of her sensibility. 

““Tt happened that certain persons who saw her dance for the 
first time admired her virtuosity, but, nevertheless, were aston- 
ished that they did not find in her the local color to which they 
had been accustomed. Where were the many-colored shawls, 
the red flower held between the lips, the frantic looseness and 
the savage cries, the deafening noise of the castanets to which the 
‘genuine’ Spanish dancers had accustomed them? They soon 
learned where the truth lay. 

“The Spain of l’Argentina is not that of the concert cafés or of 
the night clubs. Local color does not depend upon the brutality 
of effects, but accommodates itself to diseretion and to measure. 
Moreover, those who have never heard Madame Argentina play 
the castanets can have no idea of what this magician knows how 
to draw out of them; in turnit is a cascade murmuring caressingly, 
a song which fades away, a bird that trills, a tumult which 
grumbles, a sigh that dies. The painter of these aquarelles, 
Mademoisello MacKain, knew how to portray this dancer whom 
Anatole France qualified as being ‘unique,’ so expressively in 
the lively grace of the attitudes and the costumes that we, in 


Here she was soon made the primiere 


How 
could she make the noisy and _ 


sembled in these places com-— 
prehend that she was attempt- 


the popular airs and the rustie¢ | 
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oking at them, experience the impression of movement and of 
1ythm.”’ 


Only a poet could do justice to these paintings, and it was a 
reat poet, Madame d’Houville, who, on coming from one of the 
ance recitals at which Madame Argentina had appeared in one 
r the other of the réles which we see here, exprest her admiration. 
fadame d’Houville’s article was printed in the Revue des deux 
Londes, which, says the present writer, ‘‘is not accustomed to 


ivish such lyric praise upon dancers.’ She wrote: 


“It is a beautiful and diverse creature that the dancer Argen- 
na makes out of contrasts: supple, tender, strong, gracious and 
owerful, simple and complicated, ardent and grave, flam- 
oyant and fresh, and, in turn, strange like a Salome or joyous 
s a little village bride, or an enigmatic flower, its iridescent 
etals disheveled by fringes and shawls; a flower which changes 
8 Shape and its color in each gust of the wind of the dance and 
S whirling tempest. 

“She appears and, before dancing, raps her castanets with 
plifted hands. She plays them with a mastery and a perfec- 
ion that is without rival. And immediately our nerves are 
raced up, tho snapt by this hard, wooden music. Knocks 
n the door of a destiny which does not hear. A double gallop 
oward an impossible happiness. An excited and somber 
reathlessness made to accelerate some macaber ballet or the 
vttling of the bones of a skeleton, giving to the living a violent 
esire for vibrant life, a carnal beauty of undulating and volup- 
gous rhythm. Turned half around, the dancer bends: will she 
reak like the stem of the carnation? But, no, she turns again, 
urves supplely, bit by bit she stoops and enfolds, then provo- 
atingly, her hips projecting, her head erect, her heels stamping 
ith a sense of rhythm, both barbarous and superb and, like a 
ueen, she captures our enthusiasm, arouses our acclamation, 
nd carries us off with her on an unrelenting flight. For, after 
aving been a flower, the woody nightshade which extended its 


TANGO ANDALUSIAN 


With clicking heels and purring castanets Argentina moves through 
the intricate forms of this essentially Spanish dance. 


FROM THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Made famous here by Fanny Elssler, the bolero, a classic dance of 
the 18th century, is one of Argentina’s most popular numbers. 


petals to the heavens; a doe with eyes full of fleeting promises; 
a beautiful serpent with lecherous rings, self-charmed, with its 
head darting toward the musical enchantment; after having 
been an innocent young girl ingenuously dancing at the joy of 
existence; a woman mocking, spiritual, promising all in the most 
roguish manner and with a charming mutiny, languidly in love, 
voluptuous, passionate, she transforms herself into a winged 
goddess who disappears before our very eyes, blurred by the 
trembling waves made by her skirts and fringed flounces. 

‘Argentina, whirling around like some heavenly body; Argen- 
tina, in the play of the undulating flames and dashed to the 
broken will of the raucous dissonances of syncopated rhythms; 
Argentina, dancer of a great instinctive race, yet always wise, 
savage, and at the same time with an innate distinction, mys- 
terious being in the center of flaming colors, you ofttimes seem 
to ask yourself just what this intoxication will create. This 
giddiness, this rapid folly, will it not blossom out in fire as the 
nucleus of a whirling world? Will not an immense rose be 
created growing around your footsteps? Do you unwind, 
amidst your gestures, invisible and magic threads with which to 
spin a cocoon where, a butterfly bewildered by too much palpita- 
tion, you may rest until your next dance? Or, the dance ended 
and, balanced like a large, primitive savage, do you row away 
on a boat of dreams on the billows of your inclinations? Argen- 
tina, you who know secrets, magic, the sense of thoughts, the 
harmonious goal of movement, will you no longer dance l’ Amour 
sorcier, in which you triumphed?” 


Quoting this enthusiastic appreciation, L’ Illustration concludes: 


‘““There is no doubt that the use which she makes of her gifts 
makes her appear, above all else, as the greatest dancer of her 
country; away from her native land, she develops all the heavens 
of Spain and, with her heels, causes to appear the walls of Murcie 
or the gardens of Granada. She has a poetic power which makes 
her the member of a race more divine. 
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THE AMERICANIZED BRITISH STAGE 


N THE MEMORY OF MANY who lived in the pre-jazz 
age, musical comedies came to us from London, tho London, 
we are told, got them from Vienna. Now London gets her 

musical comedies, also many plays, from us, and so far as London 
audiences also have not become Americanized, there is dismay 
and distress over the situation. In The New Statesman (Lon- 
don) a critic, ‘‘J. B.-W.” declares that ‘‘there is no longer any 
native English product. Nearly all London’s successful musical 
plays come directly or indirectly from New York.’ What the 
change means to our English cousins is in the direction of 
“standardization,” and this, he says, ‘‘is most clearly to be seen 


in the department of musical plays. These American musical 


plays retain most, if not all, their American flavor upon trans- 
portation. In fact, this is the essential ingredient to their suc- 
cess, so bankrupt are we at the moment in native character.” 
Indirectly we may here read a criticism of our own product: 


“‘One of the conspicuous features of these American musical 
plays is the chorus. In the good old English days the chorus 
at its best was merely attractive to look at. It danced per- 
functorily and with a genteel attenuated air that was meant to be 
mistaken by the pit and gallery for the languid nonchalance of 
our legendary aristocraey—the actual aristocracy of the period 
being, of course, largely hard-mouthed, loud-voiced, and athletic. 
Perhaps these languid, static ladies of the chorus were deliber- 
ately manufactured to attract the horse-faced boiled shirts in 
the stalls by their perverse delicacy. Now, however, they no 
longer exist. The Americans, impatient with the slow subtlety 
of English purveyors of musical comedy, who had not realized 
that democracy now occupied the stalls, wanted a ‘live’ chorus, 
a chorus with punch, and the results have been astonishing. 
The average chorus in a musical play often rivals the famous 
Prussian Guards in the massed precision and flamboyaney of its 
goose steps. It is no sineecure to be a young lady in the chorus 
of a musical comedy nowadays.”’ 


A glance at the theater ads in a London paper shows such 
American musical plays as ‘‘Good News,” ‘‘ Blue Eyes,’ “‘Show 
Boat,” ‘‘Topsy and Eva,’ and ‘‘Virginia.’”’? Some of these 
may have undergone sea-change in name in transportation. To 
resume with the author: 


“““Wirginia’ is totally American; its character, its emotions, 
its ideals are all Americanized, and the huge audience which 
filled the theater on the night I was present seemed to me to 
have an American look. And I use the word ‘American’ because 
it is useful to describe a certain kind of erudity which is universal, 
but which has become organized in America, altho, of course, 
there are elements fighting against it in America as elsewhere. 
In drama we have another instance of the latter-day standardiz- 
ing tendency in the misuse of the producer. The ‘producer’ is a 
modern development, and he has become a tyrant or a ‘boss,’ 
as everybody who is given power tends to become nowadays 
under this American influence.”’ 


From musical comedy the writer turns to plays, for he finds a 
‘superb example of the boss-producer and his methods”’ in the 
American play ‘“‘ Broadway,’’ which had a long run both here and 
in London: 


**T remember being told by an American before it was brought 
here that there was absolutely nothing in this play but ‘produe- 
tion,’ that there was no ‘play’ before the producer started on it. 
And he was right, altho he was naive to assert it so triumphantly. 
In ‘Broadway’ there was no sort of acting at all; the actors were 
mere automatons who performed their allotted functions as only 
automatons can. Any real individual acting—in the sense of an 
actor making contact with the audience in the theater and by 
art affecting them—was non-existent. It was not wanted, 
because it was contrary to the very nature of the performance 
that was being given, which was not an artistic performance, 
but an exciting mechanical demonstration similar to the demon- 
strations of machines given at Olympia or at agricultural and 
engineering shows. 

‘Such theatrical productions, whether they are labeled 
‘musical play,’ ‘melodrama,’ ‘drama,’ ‘tragedy,’ ‘farce,’ ‘com- 

‘edy,’ or anything you please, have nothing to do with art and 


are by nature the antithesis of art. Art has, under this ‘Amer- 
ican’ influence, almost vanished from the theater, and the average 
actor nowadays is told exactly where to stand and what to do by 
his producer, as if he were a mere dummy. Certain actors get 
known for physical and mental characteristics and are given by 
the producer parts to which their characteristics are most 
suitable. This is the ‘art’ of casting. It, again, is no art, but 
only a method, a mechanical method which within limits works, 
and works well, because there is nothing unknown or incalculable 
left in, as there always is in the case of true art. One of oul 
best-known men of the theater, Mr. Basil Dean, has achieved a — 
great reputation as a producer by these methods, but, as they 
only suit plays which are themselves mechanical products and 
not works of art, I, for one, can not bestow on Mr. Basil Dean the 
title of a good producer, altho nobody can question his efficiency 
within his own factory. f 
“The most intelligent actors to-day recognize the truth of 
these remarks, and in so far as they are capable of being artists 
and have a true love for the art of the theater, they are in rebel- — 
lion. It is, however, an underground, supprest rebellion, because — 
at present they have no power. The theater is in the hands of 
business men who, like all business men, prefer to deal with 
standardized products, because then they know exactly where — 
they are. If only the public can be cajoled, bullied, trained, or 
forced (by having no choice) to consume their standardized 
theatrical products, they will be content. It is for the publie 
to keep alive a demand for theatrical art, and help the actors, 
dramatists, and other artists of the theater to supply it.” 


/ 


GRANT WITH GRANT LEFT OUT 


HAT OLD ADAGE about the forest being hidden in the 
trees gains a new illustration in modern biography. 
We have learned so many things about repressions, and 
impulses, and other psychological or psychopathic oddities, that 
the man himself is lost in the jungle. If ever a forthright in- 
dividual emerged in our history, one would say it was General 
Grant; but the new school has got around to him and, at least 
to the reviewer of Grant’s latest biographer, the General doesn’t 
emerge from the printed page. The book in question is W. HE. 
Woodward’s ‘“‘Meet General Grant.’ The New York Times 
reviewer observes: 


‘He sees it—you can tell that—and he tries to make you see it. 
He is a good writer, too, and has written an interesting book. 
Why does he not quite put Grant across? Probably it is because 
he is a victim of an accurst fashion, the fashion of the last few 
years in writing history. The historian has to be Olympie— 
Martian, rather; the persons he is discussing are quaint little 
specimens of that odd genus, the human race, of which he has 
heard rumors back in Mars, and he picks them up in his fingers | 
and studies idly some little behaviors of theirs before tiring of the | 
sport and letting them drop back again into their ant-hills. Now, 
it is unfashionable to say so, but Macaulay is still a best seller 
every year, and so are Carlyle and Gibbon; the most riproaring 
of your modern schools can not come within a mile of their sales, | 
any year; and there was nothing Martian about them. What 
does that signify? Why, it signifies that most people who buy 
books do not care for the Martian or Jovian school. And the 
reason they do not care for it is just this thing we are talking 
about—the Martian historians can not make their subjects clear 
to you, while no man knows his own brother better than he does } 
Carlyle’s ‘sea-green Robespierre’ and ‘leonine Danton.’ 

“Then, too, Mr. Woodward has the misfortune to be under the #! 
influence of certain old-fashioned schools which once dictated |i 
to the pen of every biographical writer; the antiquated Freud, for 
instance. Thus, some years before the war, Grant was drinking } 
whisky like a fish. Why? For that matter, why does any man 
drink? But Mr. Woodward tells you; not what may have been } 
the reason, but what positively was the reason, with no ifs and ] 
ands about it. It was principally ‘the repression of his sexual }) 
impulse.’ There it is, sure as A B C; and now, when your hat is F 
crashed by some overjovial gentleman unsteadily and happily 
leaving a night club, you will know that his sexual impulse has } 
been repressed. ‘ 

“Then, again, Grant was seldom angry; but once, during the } 
Wilderness battles, when he saw a teamster beating his horses |: 
in the face, he gave the stupid miscreant a good bawling out. 
Why? Well, you would think such a combination of ignorance |i 
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with cruelty would be likely to make any man with brains and a 
heart a little warm; but not so with Mr. Woodward. ‘Grant,’ 
he magnificently and scientifically explains, ‘was a zoophile, an 
animal lover.’ By the time you have got fully acquainted with 
this zoophile with the repressed sexual impulse, you have lost all 
desire to understand the strategy of the Vicksburg campaign; the 
only thing you feel sure of is that if the Confederate commander 
had been a horse, the zoophilitic Grant wouldn’t have insisted 
on his surrender.” 


WHY NOT WALL-PAPER? 


OMEN ARE BECOMING TIRED of plain walls. 
Furnishings have been more considered than back- 
grounds, and to have a wall space unadorned, or 


broken up with panels, is as far asmany go. Pictures even are 


_ banished, and a Japanese bareness 


is achieved—perhaps to aid medi- 


' 


mote regions of romance. Nancy 


: 


specialty of these papers, and 


| 


e 
wall-papers have been taken from 


_ otherwise and covered their walls 
with picture papers that some- 


that ‘‘a good wall doctor might 
suggest several remedies for the 


plest and easiest to adopt in most 


papers, some of which are shown 


‘tation. Our ancestors thought 


times earried the mind into re- 
McClelland, who has made a 


written several books on them, 
remarks in the New York Sun 


above complaints, but the sim- 


‘eases is wall-paper, especially 
such paper as may be had_ to- 
day.’’ Here are some of her sug- 
gestions: 


‘Recently many beautiful old 


the houses where they originally 
‘obtained and brought to this 
country to be used as backgrounds 
of American, French, or English 
rooms, to which they give an ‘air’ 
that nothing else can rival. The 
finest of these are the old scenic 


-in the collections of the Metro- 

politan Museum. 
“They are especially lovely i 

dining-rooms and in hallways, 


where a few pieces of high fur- 


niture obscure their continuous stories. By themselves they 
furnish and complete a room before anything else i$ put 
into it. 

“Rivalry in obtaining these old papers has become very keen, 
and many amusing stories are told of ‘paper hunts.’ One paper 
that has just come to New York was for many years in a home 
in Lyons, France. The person who obtained it had had a watch- 
ful eye on it for at least twelve years, waiting for the psycho- 
logical moment when it would be possible to persuade its owners 
to adopt some other form of wall decoration and remove the 
coveted panorama. 

‘‘Old Chinese papers, too, have come back into favor, and once 
more hold court in drawing-rooms and music rooms, as they did 
at Badminton and Versailles. 

‘‘But these treasures are not within the reach of all. The 
‘largest proportion of people are forced to use reproductions of old 
papers or some of the delightful modern designs produced in our 
own times. 

“The secret of making a successful room from these wall- 
papers lies in knowing how to use the decoration to the best 
advantage. Often a room is far lovelier when the paper is put 
on three walls only, leaving the fourth wall paneled or painted like 
the ground of the paper. Often, too, the paper may be used in 
panels of interesting shape and form, provided the design has a 
composition that permits such a use. No longer does the idea 
prevail that the sole method of papering is an unbroken mass 

“from ceiling to floor and from end to end of the wall surface. 


Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


WALL-PAPER OF OUR ANCESTORS DATING FROM 1805 
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“Papers of great gaiety and charm are being designed for 
dressing-rooms, bathrooms, and telephone closets. Papers that ~ 
look like flowered damask or cretonne or taffeta or linen are 
made for boudoirs and bedrooms. Papers that look like lacquer 
and coromandel and lapis-lazuli are made for sereens. All the 
precious materials of the world are imitated in this unpretentious 
and comparatively inexpensive decoration. 

‘‘Papering a few rooms with the right papers is the best sort of 
tonic for a dull house. It is sure to emerge cheerful and bright 
and smiling, with many subtle ‘asides’ in its revival.” 


THE COVER—Our cover this week takes us into the Canadian 
Rockies. The Skoki Valley lies on the northern side of the range 
that borders the Bow Valley opposite the Lake Louise Station. 
It is a great hunting ground, tho but a day’s horseback ride from 


Shown in the new wing of: decorative arts of Europe and America, ‘at the Boston Museum. 


Lake Louise. The teepee shown was built for the artist by the 


Steny Indians, and has been his shelter for six summers, but not 
long after the painting was made it was torn to bits by a bear. 
Of the artist we read: 


‘‘Belmore Browne’s name is familiar to the public through 
his conquest of Mt. McKinley, his adventurous years in the 
Alaskan wilderness and his stories of wild-animal collecting in 
far-off places. 

‘*Being a stubborn lover of rugged scenery, he built a cabin at 
Banff in the Canadian Rockies, and for the past seven years has 
made his home there. With his own ponies and teepee of Indian 
make, he has spent each summer in exploring the mountains, 
streams and valleys that form the vast, scenic upheaval that sur- 
rounds his home. 

“Wor weeks at a time he is out of touch with mankind, and 
his only visitors are the wild animals that still travel the western 
mountains. 

‘No man is more at home in the wilderness, and no man paints 
the mountains with more reverence and sincerity than he. 

‘One of his winter pictures of Lake Louise hangs in the perma- 
nent collection of the Memorial Art Gallery in Rochester. His 
picture called ‘The Chief’s Canoe’ which hung in the Winter 
Exhibition of the National Academy of Design has been pur- 
chased by the'Council of the Academy with the Ranger Fund, and 
will be hung in the National Gallery in Washington, D. C.” 


DARWIN AN OUTLAW IN ARKANSAS 


ARWIN HAS BEEN OUTLAWED in Arkansas by 
vote of the sovereign people, and ‘‘ Fundamentalism,” 
says the Montgomery Advertiser, ‘‘is thus formally estab- 

lished as the State religion.’’ But some editors see in the reputed 
increased sale of scientific books in Tennessee and Mississippi, 
where the theory of evolution 
also has been wiped out by 
statute, a portent of what will 
happen in the Ozarks. Darwin 
will be bootlegged. It will 
be impossible, believe these 
editors, to curb the natural 
curiosity of youth. It is sig- 
nificant that several Southern 
papers are among the quickest 
to draw the sword of criticism. 

The Arkansas bill banning 
the teaching of the theory of 
evolution in State-supported 
schools was passed in a popular 
referendum at the general elec- 
tion, two years after it had been 
passed by the State House of 
Representatives and killed in 
the Senate by a small majority. 
Preceding the referendum one 
atheist went to a mild martyr- 
dom for his faith—or lack of 
it. Charles Smith of New 
York, President of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Ad- 
vance of Atheism, returned to 
his native heath to lead the 
onslaught against Genesis, and 
was jailed for displaying at his 
headquarters a placard reading: ‘‘Evolutionis true. The Bible is 
a lie. God’s a ghost.’’ He went on a hunger strike, and after a 
period of starvation was removed to a hospital, only to be arrested 
again and convicted on a blasphemy charge. Meantime, the 
Civil Liberties Union, according to a United Press dispatch 
by Morris de Haven Tracy, has appealed to some school-teacher 
in Arkansas, Tennessee, or Mississippi to sponsor a test case 
which the Union promises to take before the higher courts. 

Now that the general election is out of the way, many of the 
papers turn their attention to Arkansas as to a pleasant tidbit. 
“Tsn’t that foolish?” exclaims the Savannah News, another to 
speak up from what has been described as the “‘Bible Belt.” 
“‘ Asif the Bible,’’ remarks The News, ‘‘needed an Arkansas law to 
hedge it about so that the minds of people might not hear of any 
other story of creation, lest, if they did hear one, they might 
believe it in preference to the Bible. The adoption of such a law 
is a confession that the State of Arkansas does not trust the intelli- 
gence of its own people on a matter of religion.” 
piffling human effort to preserve the theory of the divine inspira- 
tion of the Bible when the Bible needs no such protection,” says 
the New York Morning Telegraph. 
is feared in Arkansas, asserts the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, “‘and 
instead of depending upon truth to combat it, the Arkansas 
officials depend upon the policeman’s club and the jail to keep 
error down. If the Arkansas mayors and judges are not careful, 
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Charles Smith, President of the American Association for the Advance 
of Atheism, who was jailed in Little Rock for his attack on the Bible 
preceding the referendum on the bill forbidding the teaching of the 
With him is a relative, according to the theory. 


they will make a martyr of Atheist Smith, and then they will have © 
a real job on their hands. If they would let him talk it out, he 
would probably get tired after a little while and retire of his own 
motion from what he ealls ‘the mental desert of darkest Arkan-_ 
sas.’”” Happily the facts on which the theory of evolution is 
based are too well-known and 
too securely established for 
laws such as this to do much 
real damage, thinks the Wins- 
ton-Salem Journal. ‘‘If Ar- 
kansans choose not to examine 
these facts, that is their mis-— 
fortune. But one is moved to 
limits of thought if the human 
race had decided in the kLe- 
ginning of the dawn of knowl- 


theories should not be taught || 
or studied.” Of course, the |) 
people of Arkansas ‘“‘might 
have gone farther and decreed 
that future citizens of their 
State should be taught that 
babies grow on huckleberry 
bushes, without exceeding their 
constitutional powers,’ re- 
marks the Detroit Free Press. 
“* After all,’’ continues The Free 
Press, ‘“who knows but that 
the good people of Arkansas 
have some inside information 
on biological processes that 
has been denied to the, be- 
nighted States to the east and 
west, south and north of them?’’ Darwin himself, we are told, 
“failed to convert more than a fraction of his own generation 
to his evolutionary theories. There is stil! a doubt in some minds 
as to their accuracy. Why not give the benefit of it to Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas, which seem to need it?”’ 

“Foolish as a referendum on such a subject may appear,’’ ob- 
serves the New York World, ‘‘the ultimate right of the taxpayers 
to say what shall be taught in their schools can not be denied 
unless we are ready to repudiate democracy.”” However, The 
World hopes that the example of Arkansas will not be contagious, 
and it says: 


“MARTYR” 


“Possibly this agitation against the teaching of evolution is 
not an unmixed evil. Extreme obscurantism may become an 
educative influence. Deny to modern youth tke right to certain 
knowledge, and the chances are that his appetite will be whetted 
and that he will delve into the forbidden subject with a zeal 
rarely displayed for prescribed studies. That may explain the 
increased demand for evolutionist literature reported in the 
States from whose schools Darwin has been expelled.” 


However, education will not be hindered, in the opinion of the 
Washington News, which, in fact, predicts that it will be hastened 
in Arkansas faster than in any other State as long as the new law 
remains on the books. For, The News points out: 

“All the years that educators have been expounding the Dar- . 


winian theory they have succeeded in making it really interesting 
to only a small minority of students. For one pupil who found 


wonder what would now be the |} 


edge that new facts and new || 
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his branch of science fascinating, a dozen found it dull. It had 
o be forced into their unwilling minds. 

“Now it will be different. Evolution becomes the forbidden 
ruit and therefore tempting. What is this thing they don’t want 
IS to know? That will be the attitude of the school boy and girl. 
he daring ones will demand to be told; the others will seek the 
nformation secretly. 

““Once the small boy hid Deadwood Dick behind his geography. 
Now we may expect to see him bootlegging the Origin of Species 
n the same manner.’’ 


The theory of evolution is a major scientific hypothesis that is 
tt the bottom of modern discussion on a dozen important sub- 
ects, points out the Des 
Vloines Tribune Capital, 
nd it suggests the diffi- 
ulties in the new situa- 


ion in Arkansas: 
SS 


“How will the schools g 
f Arkansas teach any- 
hing if they have to duck 
volution? 

“Shall they treat evo- 
ution just as before, ex- 
ept that they must care- 
ully exclude man from 
my connection with it? 
Yan they say that, ac- 
ording to the theory, 
nan is really included, 
mut that the people of 
\rkansas by a vote of so 
nany to so many have 
lecided that this was an 
rror? Must it be defi- 
itely taught not only 
hat the people of Arkan- 
as have so decided, but 
hat the popular major- 
ty in Arkansas is infal- 
ible? 

“How are the schools 
o handle the problem, 
xcept in some way cer- 
ain to accomplish ex- 
etly the opposite of what 
he backers of the statute 
vish? 

“This is not to defend 
he evolutionary theory. 
\pparently that theory 
s hardy enough to take 
are of itself. This is 
nerely to hint that the 
nethod of dealing with thought or even with mental spectla- 
ion that is applied here has its difficulties.” ‘ 
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However, the theory of evolution is still a theory, and the 
Yhicago Daily News asks why it should be taught under any 


ircumstances. In fact, says The Daily News: 


“‘Not all scientific naturalists accept the so-called Darwinian 
heory of the descent of man. The late St. Mivart, for example, 
nd the late Alfred Russell Wallace, the codiscoverer of natural 
election, or the survival of the fittest, asserted in all their works 
hat biological evolution failed to account for man’s uniqueness, 
nd that an act that popularly might be termed special creation 
ad to be postulated to explain the chasm between the highest 
rders of animals and homo sapiens. 

‘‘Why, then, should not school text-books and lectures to pupils 
resent the several theories of human development, without 
logmatically upholding any one of them? 

“Tf the Arkansas anti-evolution law be tested in the courts, 
he distinction between teaching and exposition should be em- 
hasized by the opponents of the law. In any event, the libraries 
nd bookstores of Arkansas, as well as its private schools and 
nstitutes, will continue to acquaint the people of that State 
vith the theory of evolution. 

“The law, if sustained, will have the opposite effect from that 
ntended by its misguided sponsors. It is too late in the day of 
rogress to suppress knowledge or stifle fair discussion.” 
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FORBIDDEN FRUIT 
—Talburt in the Washington Daily News. 
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LIFTING THE BAN ON SUNDAY SPORTS 


TRICT SABBATARIANS MAY DEPLORE the action 
of the voters in Massachusetts, approving by a decisive 
majority Sunday sports in the Bay State, but, observes 

the neighboring Providence Journal, ‘‘it reflects the prevalent 
modern sentiment on the question. From any unprejudiced 
point of view the move is evidence of no more than a reasonable 
liberality.” However, we are informed, local self-government 
in this matter will still prevail, for the approved legislation 
provides for local option, and Sunday baseball games and other 
pastimes will not be 
forced on any community 
that does not wish them. 
The State merely legalizes 
Sunday games at which 
admission is charged in 
all towns where they may 
be sanctioned by local 
ordinance. Thus town 
meetings and city coun- 
cils retain the right to 
establish their own re- 
strictions, even to the 
complete barring of 
sports on the first day of 
the week, if local senti- 
ment so demands. Two 
restrictions are provided 
that may modify the feel- 
ings of objectors. Sun- 
day games are limited to 
the hours between two 
and six in the afternoon, 
and no professional games . 
may be played. within 
1,000 feet of a place of 
worship. As the Rhode » 
Island paper. further. 
views the case, the Mas- 
sachusetts law “‘is espe- 
cially fair in that it ex- 
tends the permissive 
privilege not merely to 
baseball, but to all Sun- 
day sports. This is im- 
partial treatment which has not always been accorded in the 
framing of laws regarding such sports. The rigorous restrictions 
of the old ‘Blue Laws’ are quite out of date and a reasonable re- 
laxation in keeping with the decent and rational sentiment of the 
present day is quite inoffensive.” So, too, the Cleveland News, 
which says that the old Bay State ‘‘deserves praise for its en- 
terprise in modernizing ancestral or paternal laws to some 
extent, regardless of the time and effort required.” 

In New Jersey the problem of enforcing a Blue Law which is 
practically obsolete and openly defied is still acute. In fact, a 
grand jury has refused to indict a motion-picture operator in 
Newark who has twice been fined for keeping his place of amuse- 
ment open on Sunday. After the third violation he was held 
for the grand jury, which not only refused to indict, but di- 
rected the prosecutor to bring the presentment to the attention 
of Governor Moore and the Legislature. This presentment, 
according to press reports, sets forth that motion-picture theaters 
could not be operated on Sunday ‘‘unless there was a demand 
for and patronage of them, due, we believe, to the wishes of a 
large proportion of our people.” Under these conditions the 
grand jury says: ‘‘We do not deem it wise or proper to vote in- 
dictments against hundreds of our citizens or to discriminate 
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against some in favor of others, but rather deem it our duty to 
present this matter to the public, and especially to the Legislature 
of the State.’’ The presentment adds that non-observance of 
some of the laws ‘‘is not due to any desire on the part of persons 
to violate the law, but rather to a change in conditions and 
custom which makes the present laws governing moral life on 
the Sabbath more or less obsolete.” 

In the opinion of the Hartford Courant, the New Jersey grand 
jury took precisely the right course. For, says The Courant: 

“Nothing is ever gained by trying to enforce laws that have 
become unenforceable through the changed attitude of public 
opinion. ‘True laws are not made; they are discovered,’ said 
President Coolidge on a recent occasion. The common law of 
England was the result of King Alfred first ascertaining the 
habits, customs and usages of the people, and making the law 
to fit the prevailing conditions. He knew it would be futile to 
try to change practises harm- 
less in themselves by making 
a law against them. He re- 
alized that the law must be the 
outgrowth of public sentiment 
and experience.”’ 

Reciting that the laws against 
witcberaft, against the practise 
of the Quaker faith, and against 
the theater remained on the 
Massachusetts statute books 
long after they were nullified 
by the. very authorities who 
were supposed to put them 
into effect, The Courant goes 
on: 


AZRAEL 


By Herpert H. YEAMES 


NGEL of Death, who, like some monstrous cloud 
Blotting the sun and drenching earth in gloom, 
With dreadful wings outspread, of raven plume, 
God and His Heaven from our eyes dost shroud 
In night impenetrable,—art thou proud 
Of thy poor triumph in man’s hopeless doom, 


Of thy fell incense from the fetid tomb, 

Thy hymns of ceaseless lamentation loud?— 

Or is it that we cannot see aright? 

Hast thou thy feet on earth, in Heaven thy head, 
Aureoled with splendor of God’s living light? 

Is’t that which casts on us thy shadow dread, 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY IN “PILGRIM’S | 
PROGRESS” 


66 ILGRIM’S PROGRESS” IS A BOOK for this gener 
p tion, declares Zion’s Herald (Methodist) in an editori: 
marking the celebration of the three-hundredth anni 
versary of the birth of the famous tinker. John Bunyan’s great 
story has been held by some moderns to be simply a colorful 
expression of Calvinistic theology, but Zion’s Herald finds in it 
truths as old as the human race itself and as universal in applica. 
tion as the principles of mathematics. In fact, it is a fine expo. 
sition of scientific principles in terms of religion, in the opinidl 
of this Boston journal of Methodism, and we read: 


‘“‘In the Tinker’s arresting symbolism will be found good 
science as well as good religion. What is the meaning of the 
‘burden’? Modern psychology 
tells us that in the subconscious 
mind we carry a load of fears 
and apprehensions, a sense of 
guilt which we are constantly 
endeavoring to hide in the very 
depths of our being. We build 
up a ‘defense mechanism ’ and 
suffer from an ‘inferiority com: 
plex’ because of the conditions 
that prevail in the ‘subliminal 
regions of the mind. All this 
refers in scientific language ‘0 
the thing that Bunyan ealled 
the ‘burden.’ 7 

““The psychologists also pro- 
vide for ‘release’ from the 
‘Inner suppressions’ of the so 
and explain that when this 


“The New Jersey Blue When thou dost stoop from that unfathomed height freeing process takes place the 
Laws, like those of several To lift to God those whom we call the dead? man or woman experiences 2j 
other States, notably Penn- : a“ ; mood of ‘exaltation’ and 
sylvania, have been a plague —The Catholic World, New York. ‘sense of harmony.’ Again, 


upon the statute books these 
many years. If they ever had | 
any real usefulness, if they ever represented anything more than 
a zest to persecute, that usefulness was long ago outlived. The 
law must be a growing thing. It must always fit the needs and 
conditions of the people. It must be responsive to intelligent 
public opinion. This New Jersey grand jury is not to be criti- 
eized for having nullified the law but to be praised for taking 
a step that may bring the Sunday laws into harmony with the 
present-day conception of the uses to which Sunday may prop- 
erly be put. 

“Tf some of our legislatures would devote as much time to 
ridding the public statutes of mischief-making, obsolete laws 
as they devote to piling up new laws, most of them dealing with 
matters which would cure themselves if let alone, the cause of 
orderly government would immensely profit.” 


That the present Blue Laws are obsolete is too apparent to be 
challenged, comments the Jersey City Jersey Journal, but, it 
advises, ‘‘the opponents of the open Sunday are not without 
justification in holding fast to them if the danger of a wide-open 
Sunday is the alternative. A wide-open Sunday has elements 
in it that even many of the liberals who desire some modification 
of the Blue Laws would hesitate to indorse.”’ As The Jersey 
Journal sees it, then: 


“There seems to be a middle course for constructive legislation 
that would be a sensible compromise between the archaic Blue 
Law on the one side and abandonment of all legal enforcement 
of Sunday observation on the other side. 

“The matter of a wide-open Sunday is. more than a moral 
issue. The actual fact is that the union working men are al- 
ready seeing the danger of too much advocating of a wide-open 
Sunday as an entering wedge against the day of rest. The wider 
open the Sunday is, the more people will be called upon to work 
to supply the amusements and other things necessary on a busy 
day and not needed on a quiet day of little business. To be sure, 
that danger may not be very great, but itis there, nevertheless, 
with strength sufficient enough to warrant the union men watch- 
ing very carefully the trend of any legislation proposed on the 
Sunday question.” 


what do these descriptions 
signify? Are they not the 
very same things as Christian’s ‘joy’ and ‘peace’? 

“When Christian caught a vision of the Cross, something 
happened. The burden rolled off his back. His faith was fix 
on the Crucified One. He was saved from sin. In scientific) 
terms, this was an experience of ‘transference.’ Unable to hely 
himself, wearied with the terrible burden, the tired Pilgrim) 
‘looked to Jesus,’ that is, found release in the belief that he} 
could trust his every secret to his Savior and that the Crucified 
One had power to forgive the sinner who could not forgives 
himself.’’ 


In all this, says Zion’s Herald, there is perfect harmony be+ 
tween science and religion. ‘‘Only by transferring the sub 
conscious load to another, says the psychoanalist, can a man find 


relief. Only by believing in Jesus, says religion, can the sinner 
be saved.”’ E 
Here, we read, is ‘“‘a difference in language—no difference) 


in meaning.” Again: 


‘There is still another scientifie word that finds illustration inh 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ It is ‘sublimation.’ While it is true tha 
Bunyan did not provide in his story for any large emphasis} 
upon practical Christian service as the term is used to-day, he} 
nevertheless showed how, in his hero, love of self was supplanted} 
by love for God. 

‘Nowhere in the whole range ‘of religious truth is the harmony 
between the teachings of science and of religion better illus+ 
trated than at this point. Jesus says, ‘Whosoever will save his} 
life shall lose it.’ Science shouts a like stern command to every 
miserable man or woman who has made a wreck of his or her} 


love life. ‘Sublimate! Sublimate! Find something outside of} 
yourself to love. Give yourself to some great task. Help 
humanity.’ . re 


“As Christianity bids us love God with all our hearts and givel 
the cup of cold water to our fellow men, so Science tells us} 
that we must find expression for our love in some channel of 
worth-while service. af & ace 

“Yes, science supports the allegory. Indeed, it gives new) 
force to the old, old teachings of John Bunyan.” 
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save money on the 
next car you buy! 


If you will look ahead to the day when you must 
replace your present automobile, you can save 
money through the Chevrolet 6% Purchase Cer- 
tificate Plan. 


ISSUED BY 


ECONOMICAL 
CHEVROLET CO. 


2) | Start today. See your Chevrolet dealer. For a 

| small deposit he will give you a 6% Purchase 
Certificate. Make additional payments as you 
choose. And you not only earn 6% interest on . 
all deposits, but your account is credited with 
6% of whatever service purchases you may make 
from your Chevrolet dealer. 


Then when you are ready to take delivery, your 


of TY "present car plus your savings, interest, and serv- 
KANSAS aa ; _ ice credits make it possible for you to pay cash 
MISSO A for your new Chevrolet—at a substantial saving. 


* CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
i Division of General Motors Corporation 


1F You Will You Will You Will ’ 
VouSave 7 IR Save in Then Have This This table shows the benefiis 
Each Month In a Year Interest and Saved Fora 


Special Credits | New Chevrolet to be derived through system- 
$18.00 $118.00 atic saving made pos- 
22.50 172.50 sible by the Certificate Plan. 
27.00 227.00 

31.50 281.50 

36.00 336.00 
40.50 390.50 
45.00 445.00 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


ATURE’S forces in interrelation are 
beautifully exprest in the New York 
Times: 
FROM A HILLTOP 


By Brrr CooKstby 


There is a wisdom in the love of earth; 

There is a friendship in the valley’s hand. 

Say what you will of books and their fine worth, 
They have no value till we understand. 


The tree’s huge labor breaking through the soil, 
The silence of this hill against the sky, 

The plow that furrows and the seedling’s toil, 
The awful quiet in which oak trees die. 


They have no value till we sense the surge 

Of rivers put beneath a forest bed, 

Of sun and wind and rain whose lives must urge 
The dower’s breath, the apple’s green to red! 


Tuomas Harpy’s posthumous book of 
verse, ‘‘Winter Words in Various Moods 
and Metres” (Macmillan) begins with 
this, sometimes rough, but containing 
lovely epithets like ‘‘deedily gray,” ‘‘nigh 
domiciled”’: 


THE NEW DAWN’S BUSINESS 


By Tuomas Harpy 


What are you doing outside my walls, 


O Dawn of another day? 
I have not called you over the edge 
Of the healthy ledge, 
So why do you come this way, 


' With your furtive footstep without sound here, 


And your face so deedily gray? 


I show a light for killing the man 
Who lives not far from you, 


. And for bringing to birth the lady’s child, 


Nigh domiciled, 
And for earthing a corpse or two, 
And for several other such odd jobs round here 
That Time to-day must do. 


But you he leaves alone (although, 
As you have often said, 
You are always ready to pay the debt 
You don’t forget 
You owe for board and bed:) 
The truth is, when men willing are found here 
He takes those loth instead. 


We speak of the Dodo, but nature seems 
to annihilate her offspring continuously. 
Of the yellow scented musk to which Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch dedicates these lines 
in the London Spectator, he doubts if ‘fa 
single plant so common forty years ago 
can be found anywhere in England”’: 


COTTAGE MUSK 
By -Q 


Or in caprice or through neglect 

Gone is the Greengage, rusty-speck’d, 

Gone the Red Sage that once bedecked 
Our garden alleys. 

But most I miss the Musk, of yore 

That scented every cottage door 

And pathway of the labouring poor, 
—But sweetliest Sally’s. 


Hers was a life together lent 

With it and its belonging scent— 

God knows which way or why they went!— 
But you may go where 

You will, and search the countryside 

Where wavering clouds and waters glide— 

It died, the year that Sally died— 
You'll find it nowhere. 


Inspirep by a Japanese tray or screen, 
the writer in Japm (Atlantic City) sees 
his impression transferred to nature: 


LACQUER LANDSCAPE 


3¥ CHARLES BALLARD 


It is late afternoon. 

In the copper light to the west a snowy cone 
Looks sharp as silver, 

And dim bronze wings are moving slowly eastw rd. 


Nearer, brown-gold_ hills are sleeping, 
While close at hand 

Seven pines lift broad umbrellas 
Over black river-water. 


Bare-masted shallops doze at a bridge of bamboo 
canes. 

On the bridge, on the river, under the trees, not a 
soul to be seen; 

But an hour from now, at sundown, naked fishers 
will come 

To make ready their boats for the sea. 


Somer read the Dictionary for amuse- 
ment; a night ticket-seller on the New 
York Elevated read it through; but it is 
the Chicago Daily News that reports this: 


PLUNDER 


By Jack HorRNER 


Fossicking round 
In the dictionary, 
Words may be found 
Fit for a raree. 


Orpiment, orc, 
Varvel and gibbles, 
Zizany, tore, 
Dimity, fribbles. 


Quaint, if inept, 
Odd bits from babel, 
Like old things kept 
On grandma’s table. 


TREMBLING on the brink of two worlds, 
one seems likely to be dead; the other, in 
Arnold’s phrase, ‘“‘powerless to be born.” 
From The Spectator (London): 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP 


By Drana Hunt 


We call it ‘“‘friendship’’ you and I, 
And that is just as well: 
But there’s a bit of Heaven astir— 
And a little, too, of Hell. 


If you were to say “I love you,” 
And I to answer the same:— 

Could we play as skilfully, I wonder, 
At that other sort of game? 


Would you know how to sound the deeper notes 
And touch new chords awake? 

And what would be left of faith for you 

When the first illusions break? 


Could I. in my turn, keep the rules, 

And cling to my topmost heights? 

How well, when the heart is laid bare at last, 
Should I weather the days and nights? 


There’s a great high mountain between us, still, 
And these thoughts we are thinking now: 
While the far side calls us, yet threatens too— 
Just over the mountain’s brow. 


Only a word to whisper; 

A look, one move of the head: 

And two lose the art of friendship 

That hangs by a silken thread. 

Would life grow richer for saying that word?— 
Or for leaving it unsaid? 


Here in the New York Hvening Post 
is a bit of homily on the theme of seizing 
the minute and its substantial blessing: 


BEN JONSON, JR. 


By Wiurrep J. FuNK 


Love brushed my eyes one golden day 
And blinded them with glory; 

Heigh ho! thought I, I'll write a lay 
And tell all men my story! 


No line of it was written then, 
And none until the morrow; 

Alack-a-day! I dipped my pen 
In gall and bitter sorrow. 


Tur seventeenth century comes alive 
in this bit of artificial moralism in The New 
Yorker. Perhaps this is a plea for the com- 
monplace and neglected middle class: 


NO DUELS, DRAMA OR BLOODSHED — 
TO SPEAK OF 


By MarcGaret FISHBACK 


If I were beautiful I would 

Not bother much with being good, 
For beauty seems sufficiently 
Attractive in itself to me, 

And righteousness a rather silly 
Calcimining of the lily. 


But if I were as good as gold 
And wholly free from all the old 
Familiar weaknesses, I guess 
I’d curl my lip at comeliness, 
And find my satisfaction in 

A state of being free from sin. 


But since I’m neither this nor that 
Nor good nor bad nor thin nor fat 
Nor beautiful nor plain as some, 
But just a happy medium, 

I have a very pleasant time 

And never get involved in crime. 


THE comparison is not quite fair, for 
Victory was once whole after the fight, but 
perhaps those addrest will forgive her. This 
in the November Poetry (Chicago): 


THE VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE 
SPEAKS TO THE MUTILATED 
OF A GREAT WAR 


By EvuLen Guiness 


What could flesh do, in 
a fight so unfair? 

I lay—I too—in 
a tomb of despair. 

White over ruin | 
I shine in the air. 


I knew the damnation 
of body and will... 

Decapitation .. . 
swords could not kill! 

Wings, for salvation, 
remain to me still. 


Now I have done with 
laurel and blade; 

All that I won with 
my losses is laid: 

I soar to the sun, with 
my soul unafraid. 


Oblivion lies upon 
navies and kings, 

And armies with eyes upon 
temporal things... 

I shine in the skies, upon 
triumphing wings. 


(Continued from page 34) 

long time, and to have traveled the four seas with him and 
have him standing by you one moment and the next moment 
seeing him under your very eyes swallowed up into eternity. 
That’s what happened to me, and it is to Capt. William J. 
But let me begin at the 


Carey of the Vestris that I refer. 
beginning. 

There is no need to tell how 
the ship began mysteriously to 
fill with the sea. She had been 
jolted with troughs fifty feet 
deep. It got in somehow, 
through broken ports, open or 
loose hatches, and so forth, 
and perhaps there were other 
causes. 

The captain never told any 
of us just what had caused it 
all, and I’m blamed if I can say 
just now what did it all. 

But the fact remains that the 
vessel listed very, very seriously 
to the starboard, her engines 
‘stopt early Monday morning, 
and we were soon at the mercy 
of heavy, rolling seas and a 
howling forty-five-mile wind. 
When the captain sent out his 
ealls for help, I don’t exactly 
know, but I’m afraid that he 
perhaps delayed somewhat too 
long for the good of those on 
board. 

What happened at the time 
I left the ship is the event that 
remains most distinctly en- 
eraved upon my memory of all 
the terrible things that we had 
passed through. I was stand- 
ing on the bridge with the 
captain through the latter part of the taking to the life-boats. 
He was a calm man, gave his orders unexcitedly, instructed that 
the life-boats be stocked with proper food and water, and that 
assurance be given that there was no need for excitement. 
- ‘‘Are they well provisioned, Duncan?’ he would say. 
everything well for the women and children?”’ 

I had gathered some tins of fig-newtons and bananas, and all 
the other crackers I could find, and had them shoved into the 
life-boats. I told him that everything was as well as could 
have been expected, and he just stood there calmly all the while. 

Well, the time came when the ship slowly went over on her 
side. There was a terrific wind blowing and the crests dashed 
pretty high. The crew and all who could not get into the boats 
had leapt into the sea with belts. It was an awful scene, what 
with the weepings and pleadings and shoutings and dashing of 
‘the waves over the now almost three-quarter-covered deck. 

I said: ‘Well, captain, here’s a belt for you.” He merely 
stuck his hands in his overcoat pockets and rejoined: ‘‘ Never 
‘mind about me, Dunean; take the belt yourself and go.” 

He wouldn’t take the belt. The bridge was sinking into the 
water. I leapt with the belt. 

A moment after I struck the water, I turned to see what the 
‘ship was doing, and what had happened to the captain. The 
water had already overwhelmed the bridge, and the captain 
had disappeared. It seems he did not care to live beyond the 
life of his ship. That was the last I saw of Captain Carey. 


“Ts 
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SEARCHING FOR SURVIVORS AT THE SCENE OF THE 
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The failure to save so many women and children, explains the 
New York World, ‘‘was not the result of a brutal stampede, as 
might be suggested,’ and it continues: 


Women and children first was the order of the day, but it was 
those very first two boats which were chosen for destruction. 

The even numbered boats 
were on the port side, which 
was canted high into the air. 
The odd numbered boats on 
the swashing starboard side 
were virtually unmanageable. 
So into No. 4 boat were ordered 
twenty-six women, ten children, 
and half a dozen men. C. F. 
Slaughter, a traveling auditor 
for the International Harvester 
Company, was there with his 
wife, holding hands in order 
not to be separated. Then 
there were several sailors at the 
oars, and a pantryman, John 
Cladianos. 

The Vestris had cranked 
over on her right side so that 
the loaded life-boat practically 
lay against the upper strakes 
of the ship. The mates were 
barking orders and  deck- 
hands struggled with the boat 
falls. The tackles seemed to 
stick, for no great wonder, in 
that situation. 

Women were hanging to 
their children in a fearful effort 
to keep from falling out. 
Babies were crying, and all the 
time the Vestris was slowly 
turning over more and more, 
sinking under everybody’s feet. 
A lueky thing, the sea was calming. Whether the unnatural 
position of the boat with respect to its davits broke off one of 
the heavy davits, or whether a boom broke loose instead, nobody 
was sure afterwards. All that the few survivors could tell was 
that all at once a heavy spar came smashing down into the 
middle of that filled boat, cracked her in two, and filled the 
water with dead and living. a: : 

The green water reddened along the bilge of the keep, which 
was now lifting clear as the Vestris buried her starboard side 
deeper and deeper. 

When the ship went down, seeming to break in the middle, and 
then glide under with a dipping horizontal motion forwards, the 
suction pulled these people under. Slaughter felt his hand- 
hold with his wife broken, and when he came up with a pint or 
two of sea-water in his stomach he could see her being carried 
rapidly off in a suction current. 

‘“‘T tried swimming toward her,’ he said, ‘‘but could make no 
headway. I wasinone current and she in another. People were 
all separated that way just after the sinking. There was a great 
grinding noise of wreckage floating up and churning together. 

‘‘Something came my way; it appeared to be some kind of 
erate or crated box, like a chicken-coop. I clung to that for a 
long while. Several life-boats passed by me close, but wouldn’t 
take me on. I guess they were too full. 


—Kirby in the New York World. 


Mr. Slaughter’s ultimate reunion with his wife, whom he 


TRAGEDY 


This snapshot of the American Shipper was made with one of the busy cameras on board the German liner Berlin. 
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despaired of seeing again, claims attention as one of the 
bright spots of the Vestris disaster. 

One of the passengers, Edward M. Wolcott, who was on his 
way to his home in British Guiana, is quoted in the New York 


International Newsreel photograph 


GAILY BOUND FOR DAVY JONES’S LOCKER 


This was the brave aspect of the Vestris, ship of doom. on her many prosperous 
voyages between North and South America. 


World as vigorously denying rumors about the behavior of a 


racial element among passengers and crew. As we read: 


Early stories got about that the numerous negroes, among 
both passengers and erew, had looked after saving their own 
skins more than anything else. 

‘‘That is not only false, it is nonsense,’ said Woleott indig- 
nantly. ‘‘The negroes I saw, and I saw a good many of them, 
behaved magnificently.” 

There were wretched and suffering people among the survivors, 
but Lionel Licorish was not among their number.  Licorish, 
quartermaster on the Vestris, is a pure-black Barbadian, and he 
had reason to wear that smile which showed even less gold in 
his teeth than he had in his heart. 

For Licorish, in the middle of all that drowning and destruc- 
tion which followed upon the foundering of the steamer, all at 
once found himself lying in a drifting life-boat with a couple of 
bruised ribs. He saw a man lying unconscious under one of the 
thwarts, but there wasn’t an oar in sight. Licorish looked 
around. Then he stood on the thwart and dived cleanly, and 
a moment later he was swimming back to the boat with a pair 
of oars. 

However he managed it, he did get in the boat and set to work, 
with the help of the reviving occupant, who turned out to be a 
member of the foundered vessel’s black gang—that is, from the 
stoke-hole—and with himself for captain and the restored 
stoker for crew, Quartermaster Licorish set to with such fervor 
that before he was through he had rescued sixteen others. 


The Vestris was built at Belfast in 1912, and was of 11,500 tons 
displacement, 552 feet long and 62 feet of beam, the New York 
Evening World tells us, continuing the biography of the vessel: 


She was capable of attaining a speed of nineteen knots. 
Altogether there were accommodations for 840 passengers, 280 
being first class. She carried a crew of several hundred. 

Soon after she made her maiden trip she figured in the salvage 
of the British steamship Sallust off the Brazilian coast, which 
was damaged in a collision with a submerged reef. 

In September, 1919, the Vestris, with 450 passengers, a crew 
of 100 on board and 6,000 tons of general cargo, caught fire 
while on her way south and, after the crew had fought the 
flames in vain for four days, was forced to put into St. Lucia 
in the West Indies. None on board was injured, but the vessel 
was put out of commission for some time. 

During the World War the Vestris, which sailed under the 
British flag, narrowly escaped capture by the German commerce- 


_ waves 


raider Karlsruhe off the South American coast. Her sister ship, 
the Vandyke, was sunk by the Karlsruhe. 


The same paper gives us the vessel’s course, thus: 


The Vestris sailed from Hoboken. Her ports of call were 
Barbados, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos 
Aires. She earried a general cargo and 1,098 sacks 
of mail. 


Another glimpse of the ship’s exciting career is 
afforded in the morning World: 


During the war the Vestris carried troops in the 
Mediterranean, and later carried beef across the 
Atlantic for the Allies, bringing back passengers to 
New York for the Cunard Line. 

In January, 1915, she arrived here from Buenos. 
Aires, after a zigzag trip from the River Plate, in 
which she outwitted the commander of the German 
cruiser Karlsruhe. Several weeks later a British 
convoy saved the Vestris from being torpedoed by 
a German U-boat. 


Paul A. Dana, representative in South America 
of the Radio Corporation of America, was a passen- 
ger on the Vestris, and had the astounding experience 
of spending twenty hours in the Atlantic—an ex- 
perience shared by Mrs. Clara Ball, a stewardess 
of the Vestris, whose pluck has won whole-hearted 
eulogies from all who witnessed it. Mr. Dana, 
recuperating on a sick-bed from his exhaustion, gave 
this story to the Associated Press, which copy- 
righted the account: 


Our first night out, Saturday night, the Vestris 
began to hit rough weather. As the night progressed 
the storm got worse until, before the night was over, 
we were in the 
worst storm I 
ever saw on the sea. 

It was late that night— 
perhaps a little after mid- 
night—that a thing hap- 
pened which I believe 
started the trouble that 
ended in the tragic sinking 
of the Vestris. Two big 
hit her almost 
simultaneously, bow and 
stern. The ship quivered 
from end to end. You 
could almost feel her 
wrenching. The next day 
she developed a leak, and 
I believe that started the 
trouble. One of her plates 
must have wrenched loose. 

It was rough Saturday 
night—and Sunday was 
rougher. Only four of the 
passengers besides myself 
were down for breakfast. 

The minute I stept out 
of my cabin that morning 
I began to: feel uneasy. 
The Vestris was listing. I 
had been on steamers be- 
fore that listed, but I had 
never seen quite such a 
list before. It looked bad. 

By the middle of the 
afternoon — while the 
storm still continued, with 
no apparent let-up—the 
list had become so pro- 
nounced that all the furni- 
ture that wasn’t fastened 
down in the dining-saloon 
and in the smoking-room 
had slid over to the star- 
board side, where it was 
crashing around as the 
ship rolled. 

My cabin was on the 
top deck, starboard side. 
When I woke up at eight 


International Newsreel photograph 


“THE PLUCKIEST WOMAN” 


Such was the verdict of the rescuing 

skipper who picked up Mrs. Clara 

Ball, stewardess of the Vestris, after 
her twenty-hour swim. 


URN your tree and porch and 
shrubbery into glittering 
masses of cheerful color with 
Edison MAZDA Lamps. You 
don’t know how beautiful your 
house and lawn can be until you see 
them decorated with colored lights. 

And while you are buying your 
Christmas lamps, buy a carton of six 
Edison MAZDA Lamps for the home 
and have a convenient supply on the 
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loht up..for Christmas 


shelf. Empty sockets are an an- 
noyance, and a danger. Be thrifty 
and wise. 

Edison MAZDA Lamps repre- 
sent the latest achievement of 
MAZDA* Service, through which the 
benefits of world-wide research and 
experiment in the Laboratories of 
General Electric are given exclusively 
to lamp manufacturers entitled to use 
the name MAZDA. 


*MAZDA—‘the mark of a research services 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Time was when only the Christmas 
tree was lighted. But that was be- 
fore the days of electricity and col- 
ored MAZDA Lamps. Last year the 
most cheerful homes glittered with 
myriads of lights on porches, in 
shrubbery, on trees and gates. This 
year you will see more beautiful 
outside lighting than ever before. 

Make your home the most cheer- 
ful in your street. Edison MAZDA 
Lamps in Christmas colors cost lit- 
tle, and the current they consume 
is negligible. 


Wind astring of colored MAZDA. 
Lamps around a Christmas wreath, 
and hang it ina window or on the 
front door. Kept lighted during 
the Christmas weeks, it will mean 
good cheer to all who pass. 


For an attractive Christmas dis- 
play, set two, three, or more elec- 
tric candles in a suitable window. 
They can show any color combi- 
nation to suityour individual taste, 
and may safely be left burning at 
night. 


With fir, pine or cedar, make a 
bank of greens on your mantel. 
Then wind in a string of colored 
MAZDA Lamps to make a beau- 
tiful setting for the children’s 
stockings Christmas morning. 


Ifyou area motorist, hang awreath 
with electric candlein the rear win- 
dow of your car, attaching the wire 
to the tail light. This effective dece 
oration is inexpensive, 


Light up for 
Christmas outsides 
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Union Pacific 


Every day, from the main gateways 
to the West—Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha—eight strictly 
modern Union Pacific trains depart 
for the land of eternal springtime. 


These trains purposely planned to 
meet every requirement of accom- 
modations, convenience of depar- 
ture and arrival, speed and luxury, 
compose the greatest fleet of trains 
to California. 

Whether you choose an extra fare, 
extra fine, all-Pullman train or a 
non-extra fare train on which 
tourist sleepers are provided, you 
are always assured complete satis- 
faction via Union Pacific. 


All trains traverse the scenic and 
historic Overland Route and all 
meals are served in dining cars. 


There are no finer, no faster 


trains than these 


Barber, bath, valet, maid, on 
both trains, $10 extra fare. 


Los Angeles Limited. 63 hours from Chicago 
to Southern California. Leaves 8:10 p. m. 


San Francisco Overland Limited. Only 63 
hours. Leaves Chicago 8:10 p. m. 

Ask for our California booklet and com- 
plete train information. 


C. J. COLLINS, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Dept. 282 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


UNION 


PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


o’clock Monday morning, there was tbe 
water—right on a level with my windows. 
There was water sloshing around on the 
floor of my cabin, too. 

My steward came in, groaning, with a 


Wide World photograph 
HE CHOSE TO DIE 


Captain Carey, of the Vestris, who 
went down with his ship. 


badly wrenched shoulder. There was ap- 
parently a leak, he said. The hold was 
filling with water, and he had been bailing 
with a bucket all night. The cargo had 
shifted, too, and the ship had tipped clear 
over until the water was on a level with 
my windows on the top deck. 

At 10:30, the women and children were 
brought up and were told to put on life- 
preservers. Still we got no definite infor- 
mation from the officers or crew. 

The women were wonderful. Some of 
them were erying ‘quietly—but there was 
no hysteria. One of them held in her arms 
a baby not more than eight months old. 
All the children had 
been bundled up. They 
knew now that they 
would probably have to 
leave the ship. 

oO Teyana aalons) aikoume PL 
said to one little fellow 
with bright blue eyes, 
trying to cheer him up. 
He looked at his mother, 
who was erying, and 
nodded—solemnly. 

At 11:30 they started 
to launch the life-boats, 
over the port side— 
the side that was up 
as she listed. 

Boat No. 8—the life- 
boat to which I was as- 
signed—had a hole torn 
in her side as they were 
letting herdown. They 
patehed it up with a 
piece of tin before they 
let us in, but the tin 
didn’t hold. 

When the boats were 
about twenty feet from 
the water they told’ us 


ald Tribune 
THE DEADLY LIST TO STARBOARD 


Caused, it is said, by the shipping of water and shifting of cargo. The 
above sketch shows the difficulty of lowering life-boats. 


From the New York Her. 


to climb down the rope ladder and get in. 
Two boats were filled with women and 
‘children before they filled No. 8. 

In No. 8, before I got in, were ten 
women and two children—two youngsters 
about six or eight years old. One of the 
women was Clara Ball, with whom I 
subsequently floated on the piece of wreck- 
age. Another was Mrs. Inouye, wife of 
the Counselor of the Japanese Embassy 
at Buenos Aires. The ship’s bartender 
was aboard, and our erew consisted of 
four negro sailors. 

Three minutes after we pulled away the 
Vestris keeled over on her side and sank. 

I think one of the strangest things I saw 
was forty men—apparently all those left 
on board—racing madly down her side 
and diving off from her keel. 

Just a few minutes after we pulled away 
our life-boat began to fill with water. The 
tin patch tore away; she had air compart- 
ments, however, so that we could stay in 
her, even after she was under water. 

Still the women tried to keep calm, 
altho the tears streamed down their 
cheeks. There was no screaming. 

One of the children started to whimper. 
His mother, hastily drying her eyes—tried 
to comfort him. 

It wasn’t long before a big wave came 
along and capsized us. IJ got caught under 
the life-boat as she turned over. I wasn’t 
hurt, except for a little scrape on my neck. 
As I struggled out from under I saw a 
woman’s foot bob up. I grabbed it and 
hauled her with me. It was Mrs. Ball. 

One of the women had been drowned 
when the boat tipped over. Most of the 
occupants came up, however, including the 
children. 

We all got on one side, puiled, and man- 
aged to right it again. The women and 
children climbed in. 


But the waves were pounding it te 
pieces, he went on, and the air com- 
partments, stored under the seats, tore 
The boat appeared to be breaking 
up, and meanwhile: 


loose. 


Great black waves—they looked to be 
100 feet high from where we were—kept 
pounding down cn us. 

The children disappeared, 


and the 


women—all except Mrs. Ball. 
I saw a piece of wood—wreckage— 
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BUILDING 
THE FORTRESSES 
OF HEALTH 


One of a series of messages 
by Parke, Davis & Company, 
telling how the worker in 
medical science, your physi- 
cian, and the maker of med- 
icines are surrounding you 
with stronger health defenses 
year by year. 


“Lemon juice for t 
Dragon’ s crew! 


[A STORY ABOUT VITAMINS | 


Jne calm August day in the reign of 
zood Queen Bess, four stately East 
[Indiamen glided into the blue waters of 
Saldanha Bay at the bottom of Africa. 


At three of the four mastheads flut- 
ered the flag of distress. 


The Hector, the Susan, and the 
Ascension were scurvy-ridden. A quar- 
er of their men were dead; the weak- 
med survivors could scarcely lower 
he anchor over the side. 


The fourth ship, the Dragon, carried 
t healthy crew. 


Why? No one knew. Rations on all 
‘our ships were alike—except for one 
seemingly insignificant item. Captain 
uancaster of the Dragon had ordered 

“Three teaspoonfuls of lemon juice 
very morning for each seaman.” 


Vitamins guard your health 


Three centuries elapsed before 
Medical Science discovered the vita- 
nins and proved that lack of these 
nysterious elements in our food causes 
nalnutrition and disease. 


Scurvy, for example, results from 
ack of Vitamin “C” found in many 
ruits and vegetables—including the 
emon juice that saved the crew of 


he Dragon. 


_ Rickets is another such “deficiency 
lisease.” Millions of healthy, chubby 
oungsters now growing up owe their 
1ealth—even their lives—to our new 
snowledge of the rickets-preventing 
Vitamin “D.” 


| Up in the North Atlantic the waters 
ire alive with tiny drifting organisms 
lalied plankton, which are rich not 
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only in Vitamin “D,” but also in Vita- 
min “A”—the vitamin which prevents 
certain eye diseases and helps to pro- 
mote bodily growth. The plankton are 
eaten by little fish. These in their turn 
are devoured by bigger fish, and the 
cod preys on them all. 


Cod-liver Oil is rich 
‘in vitamins 


From the finest codfish obtainable is 
made Parke-Davis Standardized Cod- 
liver Oil. Doctors have long recog- 
nized its value in building healthy 
bones and sound white teeth and in 
preventing rickets. Customary Parke- 
Davis expert knowledge and skill as- 
sure physicians of a pure, vitamin- 
rich oil, which is distinguished by 
being as pleasant to take as the purest 
olive oil. 


Scientific workers have perfected 
methods for determining the quantity 
of vitamins in cod-liver oil. In every 
fluid ounce of Parke-Davis Standard- 
ized Cod-liver Oil there is a minimum 
of 13,500 units of Vitamin “A,” and a 
minimum of 3,000units of Vitamin “D.” 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


the world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 


A PERSONAL NOTE 


Here area few Parke-Davis prepa- 
rations for your daily home use, for 
sale by your pharmacist—made 
with the same exacting care as 
Parke-Davis medicines: 


Parke-Davis Shaving Cream— 
A soothing, effective combination 
of two fine white soaps. Soap No. 
1 makes quick, voluminous lather; 
Soap No. 2 adds richness and fine 
texture, to keep the beard soft 
throughout the shave. “A Parke- 
Davis Product.” 


Parke-Davis Orygene Mouth 
Wash —This deliciously flavored 
astringent tends to promote firm 
gums and healthy mouth tissues. 
It is effective in refreshing the 
mouth, and alleviating impure 
breath caused by mouth conditions. 
“4 Parke-Davis Product.” 


Parke-Davis Neko (Germicidal 
Soap)—Neko’s odorless lather re- 
moves body odors—does not sub- 
stitute one odor for another—and 
brings hygienic cleanliness. Fhou- 
sands of families use Neko regu- 
larly for hands, bath, and sham- 
pooing the hair. “A Parke-Davis 
Product.” 


Parke-Davis Hydrogen Per- 
oxide—Distinguished among per- 
oxides—retains its strength for 
months. In emergency treatment 
of cuts and abrasions, or as a gargle, 
its antiseptic oxygen content is 
quickly released in a foam of bub- 
bles. ‘A Parke-Davis Product.” 
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OUR |: 
OBLIGATION TO 
THE PUBLIC 


OT merely to sell vaults, but to de- 
IN liver positive and permanent burial 
protection, is our solemn obligation to 
the public. And our greatest pride lies 
in having produced the Clark Grave 
Vault for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury without failure. 


Our vault is sealed by an immutable law 
of Nature. It must be secure. No man- 
made locks determine. the measure of 
protection. Our selection of materials is 
.determined only by what is best. Metal 

- because it is not porous. Special quality 

of Armco Ingot Iron or Keystone Copper 
‘Steel—the most rust-resisting metals. 
Our-workmanship is far more.exacting - 
than appears to be necessary. Oxy-acety- 
lene welding on the outside, electric 
welding on the inside — making seams of 
solid-metal. stronger than the heavy 12 
gauge sheets used; Every Clark Vault 
must ptove its quality by a submergence 
test under 5000 pounds of water. In the 
finet- models, a plating of pure cadmium 
gives still greater rust-resistance. 


Every Clark Vault sent out is a sincere 
fulfillment of our obligation. That is why 
leading funeral ditectors recommend the 
Clark. Guaranteed for 5o years! 


A de luxe model, beautifully designed, of 
1o gauge Solid Copper is also available. 
It is practically indestructible and carries 
a perpetual guaranty. 
Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Wastarn Office and Warehouse, Kansas City, Mo. 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark Grave 
Vault. It is a means of identifying the vault instantly. 
Unless you see this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


floating in the water near by—‘‘Come on,” 
I said. We swam to it. 

‘‘Take hold of one end,’ I told her, 
‘fand I’ll take the other.’’~ Silently she did 
so—never a whimper out of her. We then 


76 7. 74 
From the New York Herald Tribune 


HOW THE SOS BROADCAST WORKED 


The approximate positions from which rescuing vessels were called 

1, American Shipper: 2, Berlin: 3, French tanker 

Myriam: 4,U.8.8. Wyoming: 5,U.8,8. Stockton: 6, U.S, 8. Davis: 
7, U.8.S. Manning: 8, U.S.S. Mascoutin: 9, U.S.S. Modoc. 


are shown thus: 


proceeded to make ourselves as comfortable 
as we could—to wait for help. 

The water was warm—warmer than you 
find in an indoor swimming-tank. It was 
so warm, in fact, that you hardly gasped 
when you plunged in. The fact that it 
was warm probably helped to save our 
lives. But it was enervating, too. 

Mrs. Ball was fully drest—with a coat 
and sweater on under her life-preserver. 
She had on gloves, which certainly saved 
her hands:. Mine are. all cut up. 

“What in the world is that you have 
stuck in the front of your life-preserver?”’ 
I asked her. 

She grinned and pulled up a slipper. 
Her feet were so narrow, she explained, 
that she had a hard time getting shoes to fit, 
and she wanted to save this pair if she could. 

Through the afternoon we clung to the 
spar. It wasn’t so bad, except for the 
waves. Our life-preservers held us up, 
and having something to cling to made it 
easier to keep our heads out of the water, 
only every now and then a great big wave 
would come crashing down on us, almost 
knocking the life out of our bodies and 
smothering us in foam. 

I think the hardest thing was to keep 
from getting excited and floundering about. 
We had to save our strength nd not move 
about unnecessarily. Mrs. Ball was won- 
derful. She showed iron nerve, never 
a whimper out of her. : 

Several times during the afternoon we 
tried to hail the life-boats, but they couldn’t 
hear us or see us because of the waves. 
I don’t think they passed us up deliber- 
ately. It’s pretty hard to spot a swimmer 
in waves like those. 

Toward sunset it began to cloud up and 
then a thought flashed into my mind that 
made me feel a little sick all over—sharks! 

I don’t know whether Mrs. Ball ever 
thought of them or not. If she did, she 
kept still about it. 

During the long night of waves and 


wind and rain we clung to the spar—talk 
ing intermittently. She told me that sh 
was a stewardess. When we made for th 
spar and for several hours after we ha 
attached ourselves to it, I had no idea wh 
she was. 

I confess that we spent a good deal o 
time cussing out Captain Carey for no 
getting those radio messages out earlier 
Mrs. Ball had heard that one went out a 
eight o’celock Monda; 
morning and had bee 
canceled. 

We agreed, tho, tha 
it was a tough brea! 
for the Captain. No 
body likes to admit he’ 
licked until he has te 
Probably he though 
the Vestris would rid 
it out. 

I’d like to know i 
it’s true, tho, that h 
sent out an SOS a 
eight o’clock and ther 
canceled it. | 

The night wore on 
Several times we say 
the searechlights ec 
ships. They were toc 
far away to see us then 
but it. gave us hope 
Several times  fisl 
brushed against my 
body in the water anc 
Isquirmed. Mrs. Bal 
never said a word, i 
she noticed them. [i 
she was undergoing 
what I was, she never let on at all. Ide 
cided to hold on anyway, and wait until 2 
shark actually attacked me before I let ge. 

At daybreak came the worst moment 


International Newsree! phi D 


A DOUBLE RESCUE 


Mrs. Earl Devore, wife of the 

well-known racing motorist, came 

through the catastrophe with her 
wire-haired pet. 
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SUILT INTO EVERY INSTRUMENT IS OUR WHOLE REPUTATION FOR LEADERSHIP”— CULIAM p CAI 


"your 


hr stmas 
_ The piano 


150,000 homes 


cherish 


hristmas! Make it that joyous 
ay when your home is finally com- 
leted with a smart, authentic 
ulbransen Grand. 


he small Grand at $650 is but 
ne of 24 exquisite Gulbransen 
creations. The very piano to suit 
our taste— period and art models 
1 grands and uprights—now 
vailable at known, national prices 
-$295 to $2400. The same every- 
here. Also Registering (foot 
layed); Reproducing (electric) 
ianos—all playable by hand. And 
-the new Triano—playable all 
iree ways. See the “Instruments 
f Today” at your dealers. The 
aby trade mark is in his window. 
sk for a copy of Artistic Interiors 
-an authentic booklet illustrat- 
ig living rooms in many popular 
sriods. Every home-lover should 
ave a copy. Ask your dealer or 
ail the coupon. No charge. 


e National Association of Piano Tuners recommends 
ing at least two to four times during each year. Keep 
fine tone of your piano with this care. 


‘Now we announce Gulbransen Radio, 
backed by 50 years of experience in the 
music business and produced by the 
high craftsmanship with which the 
Gulbransen name is inseparably 
linked. Ask your Gulbransen dealer 
to show you these instruments of 
beauty and superb tonal quality. 


jULBRANSEN 


“Pianos 


FREE BOOK 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 
3230 W. Chicago Ave., Dept. 12, 
Chicago, Il. 

Please pend me Mr. Gulbransen’s pamphlet, ‘Ar- 
tistic Interiors’’. No obligation. 


Have you a piano? 


Are you in the market for an exchange of your old 


© 1928, G. Co.& 


‘Trade Mark 
Reg. 
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Teeth may be whiter 


OU may be in danger, even 
though your mirror reveals 
teeth of flashing whiteness. 
Dread Pyorrhea, ignoring the 
teeth and attacking the gums, 
swoops down on the unwary. 
And as a penalty for neglect, 4 
persons out of 5 after forty, and 
thousands younger, surrender 
precious health to this foe. 
Take this precaution: See your 
dentist twice each year. And 
morning and night, every day, 
use the dentifrice that keeps teeth 
clean, and restores them to their 
natural whiteness without the 


Forhanys for the gums 


YOMUERo TEs EAT Hi BALK Ee OMNp LY VAGSS (HOR Ar Ee Ho Yq AUS Yq 2UcR sen Gal nies 


SELL 


they are only 
as Healthy as 
the Gums 


use of harsh abrasives and also 


helps keep gums firm and healthy 
—the best safeguard against the 
attack of dread Pyorrhea. 

Forhan’s for the Gums is de- 
signed for the job. Get into the 
good habit of using this denti- 
frice morning and night. Brush 
your teeth and massage your 
gums daily with Forhan’s, fol- 
lowing directions in booklet that 
comes with tube. In tubes, 35c 
and G60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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As the dawn broke, not a shi 
And our piece of wreckag 
was beginning to break up. We had t 
hold it together while using it for a support 
At about eleven o’clock we sighted th 


of all for us. 
was in sight. 


THE PLUCKY QUARTERMASTER 


Lionel Licorish, of the Vestris, saved many 
lives and kept a cheerful countenance. 


Wyoming. She must have been twen 
miles away, but our spar was practical 
gone. 

‘““How- about it?’ I asked Mrs. Ba 
‘shall we swim for it?’ 

‘‘Without a word she started off towa: 
the Wyoming. I kept by her side. 

‘“We had been swimming for an ho 
when I looked back and saw the A merict 
Shipper. She was only about a mile awa 
and coming toward us. 

‘“‘T tore off the tail of my shirt and wavs 
it wildly in the air. They saw it. A bo 
was lowered. 

‘“As we got up alongside they threw o' 
a rope. I fastened it around my bod 
under my arms, and grabbed Mrs. Ba 
I had an idea that when she could give i 
she’d go quickly. I was right. 

‘They hauled us into the boat and th 
hoisted us up in one of those rope cag 
they use for hoisting cargo. We ney 
could have made it climbing a ladd 
We were much too weak.” 


And Mrs. Ball gave her own account 
the adventure with Mr. Dana. Accordi 
to an interview in the New York Times: 


Mrs. Ball could not speak at first. H 
face twitched with nervousness, her co! 
fortable hands clasped and unclasped, da 
circles deepened under her eyes. 

‘“‘T have always been used to the water 
she said quietly, ‘‘and all I can say is tk 


Clothes do help 


DECEMBER! 


Holidays! Dinners! Dances! A whole parade of parties! 
But what to wear? New clothes or renewed clothes? 


Let’s see . . . There is the transparent velvet, of 
course . . . if it weren’t for the print of the masculine 
hand that guided you at the Martins’ dance . . . right on 
the back as big as life! 


Then there’s the black satin... that’s always good... 
but not so good, to be sure, since that boy from Harvard 
avalanched an ice into your lap! 


The rose chiffon might do if it weren’t just plain — 


wilted ... ah, me! 
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Sirsa. 


And for day wear there’s a choice between that little 
pleated frock with the un-pleated pleats and the color- 
ful Jersey outfit with the stain on the hem. . 


What to wear? What to do! 


The Dry Cleaner, of course! He can transform the 
most forlorn frock into a dream of pristine perfection! 
Send him the lot. He’ll deliver velvet that positively 
purrs ... satin with a sheen like a silk hat... chiffon that 
fairly floats .. . crisp, knife-edged pleats... 


The Dry Cleaner . . . of course!! 


dry clean them oftener! 
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4 Published in the interest of the Dry Cleaning 
Industry by The American Laundry Machinery 
4 Company, Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Countless mothers prefer 


ARCADE fess TOYS 


made by Dhe Tiny Arcadians 


“Mother, what can I play?’’—this never- 
> P 


Arcade ending question finds intelligent answer 


Cast Iron Toys ; 
“They Look Real” in Arcade Cast Iron Toys. 

ne a Indoors or out these famous toys keep 
ets 


Crane Bathroom Set 
Simmons Bedroom Set 
Lhe Saad Sef i 
ellow Cab and Coach 
GN ade in hours of wholesome play. 
Fageol Safety Coach ; 2 , 
McCormick-Deering They’re inexpensive, and last a long 
Tractor, 
Plow, ° ee ? G 
Truck, time—won’'t break easily. 
Wagon and 
Thresher 
Buick and Chevrolet 
Mack Trucks, 
Buses, 
Fire Trucks 
Model A Ford Cars, 
Trucks, 
Fordson Tractor 
Ford-Weaver Wrecking 
Truck 


All large Size Automotive 
Toys can be furnished with 
rubber tires at a small addi- 
tional cost. 


active minds and eager hands occupied 


See these famous toys at any good store 
or toy shop. Look for this label. If 
you can’t find Arcade Toys, write us. 


(>. 


(n 


Rc 
“oy 


THE ARCADE MEG. COMPANY 
1217 Shawnee Street Freeport, III. 


Wonderful story—Free! 


A fascinating jingle about two children who visit the 
Tiny Arcadians—makers of Arcade Toys. Thousands 
of children have read and re-read it. Just send us your 
name and address, we will send your copy. 
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I found myself in a life-boat and going down 
the side. The life-boat capsized as soon as 
she hit the water, and we were all thrown 
out. I do not remember how many were 
in the boat. I found myself in the water 
and I struck out. I am a good swimmer. 

“T managed to get to one of the air- 
tight compartments in the bow of the life- 
boat. The boat was floating keel up. The: 
waves were strong, however, and this was 
wrenched from my grasp. I was swung by 
the waves under some wreckage and was 
caught head down when I was pulled up. 
Some one caught my foot. It was Mr. 
Dana. 

“* At first I almost lost hope as we drifted 
about in the water. Things looked pretty 
black, but when we saw the lights of the 
ships that had come to the aid of the Vestris, 
I put away all worry and was certain that 
we would be picked up. I think that I 
swam for two hours, supported only by the 
life-belt, just before the American Shipper 
came up. 

“‘T once tried to swim to some wreckage 
that looked as if it might be more secure 
than the grating, but the current was too 
strong for me, and [had togoback. It was 
hard at times to keep from losing my 
breath. This was during the night when 
the rain was coming down furiously and 
the waves were higher.” 

Efforts to persuade Mrs. Ball to discuss 
her own adventure in more detail were 
fruitless. She closed her story with a 
tribute to the passengers and to the crew. 

“The passengers showed no panic,” she 
said, ‘‘and the behavior of the seamen was 
splendid. They worked like Trojans. 
There were two negroes in my boat, and 
they were as calm as any one. I don’t 
know whether they were saved or not. I 
hope they were, for their conduct was 
perfectly splendid.”’ 


Not the least stirring part of the Vestris 
story is the wireless conversation whereby 
a fleet of steamers converged to the rescue. 
At 10:29 o’clock on the morning of Novem- 
ber 12, we read in the New York Herald 
Tribune, the first S O S went out from the 
Vestris, sent by Wireless Operator Michael 
O’Loughlin to radio stations on land and to 
sister ships at sea. ‘‘ Vestris in distress,” 
said that first frantic message, going on to 
give the position of the liner. Later, as 
anxiety increased and death came nearer 
and nearer to passengers and crew, there 
was the pitiful appeal, ‘Hurry, please!” 
At the first signal many ships either turned 
from their courses or left port. For a time, 
even, the United States Navy dirigible, 
Los Angeles, made ready to aid. Among 
the ships which hurried to the rescue, we 
read, were: American Shipper, North 
German Lloyd liner, Berlin, French tanker, 
Myriam, U.S. 8. Wyoming, U.S. S. Stock- 
ton, U. 8. 8S. Davis, U. S. S. Manning, 
U. S. S. Mascoutin, U. S. S. Modoc, the 
Japanese freighter, Ohio Maru. But be- 
fore they arrived, the radio conversation 
went on. These messages of the late morn- 
ing and early afternoon on November 12° 
tell briefly and clearly the story of the 
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ade by Western Electric 
for discriminating ears 


The Western Electric 560-AW Loudspeaker, designed 
by Bell System engineers, is made by the makers of 
the nation’s telephones. With it you can give your 
radio receiver a richer voice. With it you can gain a 


new appreciation of real quality in radio reception. 


sroadcasting via Receiving via a 
Vestern Electric Western Electric 
quipment. Loudspeaker. 


| LOUDSPEAKER 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 


through authorized dealers everywhere 
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Take your first bite. Isn’t the crust short and tender? And the 


rich, luscious mince meat—Heinz Mince Meat—tasting of juicy 
apples and plump raisins and currants . . . of tender little morsels 
of meat—of candied citron and lemon peel. What a pie—every 


delicious, fruity bite of it! 


it ‘takes 
a mighty 
long time 


Ou. J. H. CO. ‘aa 


It does take a lot of time and patience and skill to get mince meat right, 
doesn’t it? 

We know, For our own mince meat, we go to extraordinary pains to find just 
exactly the right ingredients for spice and flavor and “‘mince-meatiness”’, 

“Four Crown” Valencia Raisins from Spain, Grecian Case Currants, candied 
Leghorn fruits—citron and lemon peel—juicy apples, prime beef. . . and—most 
important—to secure our spices we send our representatives to the very ends of 
the world. 

Then the blending is important—the Heinz recipe is an exclusive one. 

And the experience! For that, after all, is the essential ingredient. And it is our 
59 years of experience in making good things to eat that has made the name 
Heinz mean Flavor. 


Another suggestion for the holidays—Heinz Fig Pudding made especially light; and Heinz 
Pium Pudding, as rich and plum-y as you could ask for. We print the recipes for really 
delicious sauces right on the label. 


ace Meat 
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tragedy. Quoting the messages from 
The Herald Tribune, we read: 


10:40—‘‘Coming all speed. Oh 
Maru.” 

10:45—“‘Rush at all speed to our aic 
immediately.” 

10:52—From the Vestris: ‘‘ Last nigh 
developed 32-degree list to starboard 


Decks under water. Ship lying on beam 
ends. Impossible to proceed anywhere 
Sea moderately rough.” : 
11:00—The Vestris begged the J apa 
freighter, Ohio Maru, to use all the speed 
could coax from its engine. The Ohi 
Maru immediately replied: ‘‘Coming right 
away. Expect to get there at 5 P. M.” ; 
11:00—New York Navy Yard to Vestri 
“U.S. destroyer Davis proceeding to vO 
assistance.” 
11:03—From the Vestris: ‘‘Oh, please 
come at once. We need immediate as 
sistance.”’ x 
11:04-From the Creole to the Vestris 
‘“Please advise conditions and number of 
people all told. We are about 155 miles 
from your reported position, and it woul 
take us eleven hours to reach you. Do yo 
wish us to come? Jacobs, master.”’ 
11:05—New York Navy Yard to ss 


‘*Please advise more details.” 
1107—‘SOS. SOS. S OjS3NG@ea 
at once, now. We need immediate assis. 
tance. May have to take to life-boats anj 

minute now. Vestris.”’ 

11:12—The Santa Barbara reported te 
the Vestris, telling of heading toward the 
disabled ship and adding: ‘‘Expect te 
get there at 10 P. M.” 

11:15—Santa Barbara to Vestris: ‘* We 
have you on direction finder dead ahear 
135 miles away.” 

11:19—The destroyer Davis reported 
its start for the rescue. 

11:20—Santa Barbara to Vestris: ‘“‘Ex 
pect to reach you about 7 P. M., spee 
seventeen knots.” 

11:20—From U.S. S. Davis to Vestris 
‘““‘What is your course? State position 
speed and nature of assistance required 
Proceeding your assistance. Position 14! 
miles away at 11 A. M.” 

11:30—The Cedric questions: ‘‘Is las 
S OS right? Do you need assistance?’ 

11:35—From the Vestris: ‘‘It is mos 
important, our getting assistance.” 


At 11:40 o’clock, O’Loughlin, full o 
professional pride in his sending, realize 
that conditions were blurring his signals 
So he wirelessed apologetically: 


““Tt’s the devil to work with this list 
Getting life-boats out now.” 

11:45— Vestris to destroyer Davis: ‘‘De 
veloped 32-degree list to starboard whil 
hove to last night and now on starboar 
beam ends with deck under water.’’ 

11:45—The Berlin sends word she i 
turned and heading for the Vestris. 

11:48—Vestris reports: ‘‘ Lying on stat 
board beam ends. Decks awash.’ 

11:50—From New York Navy Yar 
to all ships at sea: ‘‘Compass bearing © 
S. S. Vestris, Fire Island, 146.5 miles 
Sandy Hook, 136 miles; Amagansett, 16 
miles. 

12:00— The American Shipper says she} 
trying to cut down the 120 miles betwee 
her and the Vestris. 

12:02— U.S. S. Davis to Vestris: ‘‘Spee 
twenty knots.” 


12:15—The Santa Barbara, running 
nder full steam, tells the distrest ship: 
We are 130 miles away from you. Expect 
> reach you at seven. Speed now seven- 
2en knots.” 

12:30—‘‘ We will soon have to abandon 
hip. Vestris.’’ 

12:37—Santa Barbara to Vestris: 
nother direction finding you. 
long fine. Good luck.” 
12:42—O’Loughlin, still fighting to get 
1essages through, tells the ships rushing 
oward him: ‘Power cut off. Am going 
0 use emergency set.”’ 

1:03—WSC at Tuckerton, N. J., in a 
eneral call to all stations reporting a 
1essage from Vestris just received: ‘‘ Last 
ompass bearing from S. S. Vestris, Cape 
Nay, 115.5 miles; Cape Henlopen, 110 
tiles; Bethany Beach, 104 miles. His 
ower gone and coil (emergency wireless 
et) almost now.”’ 

1:07—The U. S. S.. Wyoming report: 
‘Will arrive at 9 P. M.” 
1:17—‘‘Can’t wait any longer. 
o abandon. Vestris.”’ 
~1:22—“Now taking to life-boats.’’ 
That was the last message from the 
festris. The emergency set was dying 
ut. The code was hard to eateh, but 
Loughlin stayed at his key long enough to 
nd up with ‘‘SK,” the international code 
ignal for ‘‘signing off.’ 


“Got 
Coming 


Going 


One of the passengers on the Vestris, 
Villiam Carlos Quiros, chancellor of the 
irgentine consulate in New York, related 
is experiences in the wreck, writing in the 
Yew York Times: 


I took passage on the Vesiris to visit 
zy mother, who is in Buenos Aires. 
_ Had I listened to the advice of my friends, 
would not have gone on the Vestris at all. 
To less than three persons told me not to 
oon her. One said, jokingly, I thought: 
‘So you are to sail on the Vestris? Well, 
e eareful, for the Vestris is going to meet 
he Principessa Mafalda ’’ He was right. 
‘hey have met—the Vestris and that other 
ip that sank off the Brazilian coast. 
‘wo other friends, both of them women, 
7arned me that the Vestris had a list. 
You will have to walk on one side,” they 
aid. ButIdidmorethanthat. I jumped 
rom one side. And I owe my life to that 
amp and the life-belt that I took with me. 


Later, of the actual abandoning of the 
essel, he tells us: 


Now a roll and a great smash. Two 
‘oats were trying to get away. One could 
ot be released at all, and later was dragged 
own with the ship. The other would 
lide down, but the long fin along the keel 
rould always stop it. 

Looking around again I saw a Spaniard 
aaking a dumb show of his predicament. 
recalled that he had come to the Consulate 
or a visa, and that at first, not satisfied 
nth his credentials, I had refused him. 
vater, however, when he told me he had 
family and was only going to Buenos Aires 
or a visit, I gave him a visa. He was then 
verjoyed. Now he was utterly dejected. 

““TMhere,’’ I called to him, ‘‘aren’t you 
orry I gave you that visa?’”’ But he did 
ot answer me, except again in dumb show 
0 indicate his plight. However, I know he 
ras saved, for I saw a picture of him in one 
f this evening’s papers. 

With me through most of this was my 
ld friend William W. Davies, the cor- 
espondent n New York of La Nacion. 
‘Stay with me,” I told him. ‘I’m going 
0 live.’ And when he asked me why, 
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KNAPP 
Proclaimed the 
World’s Most 

Beautiful 
Gir 


was ee bs esi ess Naive B Bcteseaes 
Occhx SHAW, Musical | 
| Comedy Star, a Health | 
Builder enthusiast. oy 


Pals Christmas, give the family a gift that all 
will enjoy. Make their Christmas present one 
that will insure radiant health throughout the year. 
Surprise and delight them with a Battle Creek 
Health Builder. 


Oscillates Your Way to Health 


There is only one way to keep fit—DAILY 
physical exercise. Science now makes this 
possible, and ina most enjoyable, simple new 
way. Just 15 minutes a day of invigorating 
massage and vibratory-exercise with the fa- 
mous Battle Creek Health Builder, manu- 
factured under the patents of Dr. John Harvey 
Kellogg, awakens each tiny capillary into 
new activity, stimulates the perspiratory and 
sebaceous glands, vigorously massages the 
heaviest muscles, helps eliminate dangerous 
body poisons, and quickly reduces weight in 
any part of the body. desired. 


Illustrating the Athletic Model 
Health Builder and one of the 

many valuable exercise 
treatments. 


The Result of Years of Development 


No other appliance can produce, the same 
effects as the Health Builder. Improved year 
by year, as a result of long study and research 
by an eminent physician, the action of the 
Health Builder is perfectly synchronized with 
human muscle action. 


cA Health Builder 
for Every ‘Requirement 


Ideal for home use is the Universal Home 
Model, a compact enclosed Health Builder. 
The Athletic Model is very popular for clubs, 
home gymnasiums, colleges, health centers, 
institutions, steamships, etc., while the 
handsome De Luxe Cabinet Models combine 
utility with distinctive beauty. 


Health Facts for You —FREE! 


Sendat once for “Keeping Fit in Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day’’—a valuable FREE Book showing 
how the Health Builder keeps you fit. Health 
should come first/ Write for your copy — 
NOW! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AH-375A_ Battle Creek, Mich. 
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MAILED DIRECT FROM MY FACTORY 


DON’T want you to order a quan- 
tity of cigars until you try my com-: 
plete line consisting of 7 brands put 
.up as illustrated above. If, after a fair 
trial, you feel that you did not receive 
at least ** DOUBLE VALUE” Pll 
return your money in full, 
OW Ido it. Import my own to- 
bacco and maintain the largest 
cigar factory selling for cash, elimin- 
ating bookkeeping, bad debts, etc., 
and sell my entire output direct to 
the consumer. 
CANNOT afford to sell more than 
- one trial Sample Case to a person at 
this price. To avoid duplication, the 
coupon below must be used in ordering. 


JAMES B.HALL: 


DEPT. B 176 E.127@ST.~ NEW YORK. 


|| Of 7 brands — 50 Cigars for $¢2:;SO. || 
(Your check is acceptable, or pay postman on delivery) 


MILD LJ MEDIUM (CJ STRONG [J 


iim PACKED IN FOIL uae] 
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I replied: ‘‘Because of my mother.’ At 
this time Duncan, the steward, was giving 
out fig cakes as if it was tea time. An 
English stewardess was smiling and cheer- 
ing up the women. 

At last Davies and I were alone on the 
ship with the exception of the men on the 
bridge. A boat was trying to get off. I 
went to it and started to get in. In fact 
I did put one foot in, but I pulled it out. 
The boat was overloaded and half filled 
with water. I knew she would capsize. 
“Tm not going to get into something that 
V'll have to get out of,” I said, and they 
pushed off. I turned to find Davies, but he 
was not in sight. No one was in sight 
there on the ship except those men upon the 
bridge. There was no use of my staying 
any more. I jumped into the sea. 

IT do not know how long I was in the 
water. I remember looking at my watch 
just before I jumped. It was then 2:34. 
Two minutes later the Vestris sank. There 
must have been sixty persons in the water. 

I swam to boat No. 13. At that time 
there were in it only six negroes. They 
took me in. ‘There was water in the boat 
and I began to bail it out. We were afraid 
the wreckage would stave in our boat and 
we tried to avoid it. Then we saw a man 
and picked him up. It was Duncan, 
undismayed. Altogether we picked up 
fifteen men, one of them the Chief Engi- 
neer, named Adams. 

The eries out on the water of the drown- 
ing were pitiful. At last it became dark. 
Two boats joined us and we tried to keep 
together. We shouted for help. Each 
little voice seemed so utterly futile that we 
shouted in unison. Some one would ery, 
““One, two, three,’”’ and then, with all the 
power inour lungs, we would shout ‘*‘ Help!” 

But help did not seem to come. The 
negroes in our boat were frightened. They 
had the oars. Dunean tried to talk nicely 
to them, but it was no good. Nobody 
could take command. 

I went on bailing water, but it began to 
rain. Once a negro kicked me accidentally 
as I bailed there in the bottom of the boat, 
and I eurst him. ‘‘Man,’’ he admonished 
me, and his voice was that of one who felt 
he was soon to see his Creator, ‘‘man, 
don’t swear here.” 

At last we saw alight, and bending on the 
oars the negroes made for it. It was miles 
away and it drifted off. We had about ten 
flares and we lit these now and then. Again 
a light, but again it eluded us. Once we 
saw a light, and it stayed there. We 
rowed up to it only to find it was a buoy with 
some sort of light on it. 

All night long we chased these lights. 
These were not figments of the imagination, 
but ships searching for us. However, 
they always seemed to go away from us. 
We never came up to them. 

Morning at last and two ships. They 
were, perhaps, ten miles away. We rowed 
with all our vigor, but it was three hours 
before we reached one of them. 

Once on board the Berlin we were treated 
with the greatest kindness. I can not 
write too strongly of all they did for us. 
They gave us clothing and food, and cared 
for us in every way. Captain von Thulen 
was most kind to all of us. 


Capt. Schuyler F. Cummings, of the 
American Shipper, who directed much of 
the rescue work, has participated in such 


sea gallantry before. He is a laconic man, 


-Ohman. 


by all signs observable in his terse state. 
ment of the part played by his men anc 
himself in the rescue. He said, according 
to The Herald Tribune: 


On Monday, November 12, at 11:0€ 
A. M., we received an S O S from the 
Vestris, andimmediately changed our course 
to the southward and proceeded at utmost 
speed to the position given. After the 
SOS, attempts were made to get the true 
position of the Vestris by the use of the 
radio compass, but signals became so weak 
that we could not get bearings. We 
therefore, had to rely on the position giver 
by the Vestris and radio positions relayed 
from shore stations. 

About 7:30 P. M. we arrived at one of 
the positions given by some shore stations, 
but nothing was in sight and we continued 
on a southerly course to the position given 
by the Vestris, which was approximately 
thirty miles south of the radio station’s 
position. We reached the position given 
by the Vestris at 10:30 P. M., and immedi- 
ately sighted a white light, which shortly 
proved to be the masthead light of another 
searching steamer. | 

From 11:08 P. M. until 2 A. M. on No- 
vember 13 we searched the area where the 
Vestris was supposed to have gone down, 
but, not finding any wreckage in the area 
indicated, we decided to extend our search 
farther to the east and south, figuring that 
the drift of the current might have carried 
the life-boats farther east. 

This calculation fortunately proved te 
be correct and, at 3:40 A. M., we saw a flare 
from a life-boat almost right ahead. At 
4:05 A. M. we came alongside a life-boat 
from which we took twenty-four survivors. 
When these survivors were taken aboard 
no other boats were in sight, but at 4:36 
A. M. eries were heard, and by using ous 
searchlight we located life-boat No. 1 @ 
the Vestris, and rescued nineteen persons 

It appears that this boat had used up it: 
flares and could not signal its position 
Shortly after this boat was located another 
flare was seen, toward which we proceede* 
at full speed, and at 5:15 A. M. we arrived 
alongside life-boat No. 3, saving all persons 
on board. 

From 5:30 A. M. until daybreak, about 
6:30, nothing further was sighted, and then 
life-boats Nos. 10 and 14, and by 7:30 we 
had taken aboard all the persons in these 
boats. At this time the radio communiea- 
tion with other searching vessels led us te 
believe that all the life-boats which hac 
got away from the Vestris were accounted 
for, so we decided to continue the seareh 
for a life-raft or for survivors in life-belts. 

At 9:46 we sighted two persons in the 
water in life-preservers, and we lowered out 
No. 2 life-boat in charge of Second Officer 
This boat succeeded, with con- 
siderable difficulty, in saving two persons. 
one of whom proved to be a woman. It 
appeared that both these survivors had 
been in the water since the Vestris sank. 
almost twenty hours previously. In ear- 
rying out this rescue it was necessary tc 
east adrift our own life-boat, as meantime 
the sea had greatly increased and there was 
a possibility of injury to our life-boat’s crew 
if we attempted to get it aboard. 

During the rest of the forenoon we ma:- 
neuvered through the wreckage at slow 
speed, searching it thoroughly fo: 
tional survivors, but findin 
battle-ship Wyoming and 
Berlin also took part in th 
noon, in view of the fact t 
government vessels had 
scene, and considering the | 
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Vow ready to bring 


The Eveready 


The new Eveready Sunshine Lamp is thoroughly 
1odern, ready to be plugged into any convenience 
utlet in any home; so designed that it can be oper- 
ted by anyone with entire safety. 


A time-clock switch is provided, which may be set 
mw any exposure from 1 to 30 minutes. Should you 
Wl asleep under the soothing rays of this lamp, 
ve current will be cut off automatically at the pre- 
etermined time, thus avoiding overexposure with 
ossible sunburn. 

There is a special glass screen or filter in front of 
ve twin arcs. This filters out a few rays not found in 
atural sunshine, and at the same time completes the 
nclosure of the arcs. 

The height of the lamp is adjustable. 

It is shock-proof. Thoroughly insulated. Has no 
vposed live parts. Opening the inner door to change 
arbons automatically cuts off the current. 

The Eveready Sunshine Lamp is beautiful in ap- 
earance, strongly built and stands firmly on a wide 
ase. li rolls easily on ball casters. 


So marvelous are the effects of this light that you 
1ay be tempted to use it in treating yourself or mem- 
ers of your family for illness. But the same light 
hat is so surprisingly beneficial to the healthy person 
aay be ineffective or even dangerous in certain forms 
f disease. Avoid the dangers of self-diagnosis. If 
ou are sick, see your doctor and be guided by his 
dvice. He may or may not use light. 


The great majority of us are well, however, and 
iay use the Eveready Sunshine Lamp freely to build 
nd preserve our health. 

Write for booklet explaining the value and 
ises of this lamp and of the light it produces. 
lational Carbon Company, Inc., Cleveland, 
Yhio. [a3 Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon 


orporation. 


he new Eveready Sunshine Lamp plugs into any convenience 

utlet. Price, complete with two pairs of special goggles and 

m Eveready Sunshine Carbons, ready to operate, $137.50. 

or sale by electric lighting companies, electrical specialty 
dealers and physicians’ supply houses. 


phy sician 


~—sunlight’s essential rays into the home 


Sunshine Lamp 


Sunshine Carbons 


Sunshine Lamp EVEREADY 


The 


A Cavard Inteoduchen 
to the Tropics... The 
Franconia West Indies 


Cruise... 


A giant Cunarder takes the 
Caribbean as a sort of cocktail 

. Before she sails on her mag- 
nificent World Cruise, the 
Franconia intends to see the Old 
Year die in moon-kissed carnival 
in Havana... She will visit Port- 
au-Prince... Kingston... Colon 
... Nassau... Every day on board 
will be a sun-drenched interlude 
between one fascinating port and 
the next... Her sports space is 
the best afloat ... her staterooms 
a miracle of comfort . .. and her 
Cruise service the pride of the 
Cunard fleet. 


Two 16 day cruises... 
$200 up 


Visiting Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
Colon, Havana, Naseau. 
Ss. S. FRANCONIA— 
FromvN.. Yeo. © < 
Ss. S. SCYTHIA— 
From N.Y. . « Jan. 7, 1929. 


Two 31 day cruises... 
$300 up 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au- 
Prince, Kingston, Cristobal, Curacao, 
La Guayra, Trinidad, Barbados, 
Martinique, San Juan, Bermuda, 

S. S. CALIFORNIA— 

From N.Y....Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929 


Dec. 20, 1928 


For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
West Indies Cruises 


Foret! the Weather 


This reliable barometer enables 
you to foretell accurately any 
change in weather 8 to 24 hours 
in advance. Mahogany case, 
enameled dial, bevel glass front. 
Size 5% inches. 


= 
The Ideal Gift 
and at a price that § 85 
cannot be duplicated. 
Guaranteed, postpaid . 
} We repair all makes of barometers. 
S OPTICIAN LANDO—Dept. L, 
419-E. Water St., Milwauicce,* Wis. 


Among those 
presents 


RIGHT up in the front rank 
of things to give for Christ- 
mas put Eveready Flash- 
lights. Not only because 
that’s one of the easiest and 
most successful ways out of 
the Christmas-gift dilemma, 
but because it’s the sensible 
thing to do. 

Everybody, from six to 
sixty, wants a genuine Ever- 
eady. Not just “a flashlight,” 
but a genuine Eveready. Yes, 
it’s important to insist on 
this point. Genuine Ever- 
eadys have ALL the newest 
and best features. There are 
models and types for every 
possible purpose. 


This year, brighten the 
lives of all to whom you give. 
Start them right with the 
flashlight habit, that national 
movement to save skinned 
shins, banged heads and 
ripped clothes. Give them 
the world’s best portable 
light-maker—a genuine Ever- 
eady Flashlight. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


persons we had on board, some of whom re- 
quired hospital treatment, I decided to 
abandon the search and to proceed to 
New York. 


Another maritime radio operator won 
posthumous fame, we learn, when Michael 
J. O’Loughlin, chief of the Vestris wireless 
staff, after sticking at his post to the very 


end, broadcasting appeals for help, ap- 


parently went down with the ship. It was 
his first voyage on the Vestris, to which he 
had just been transferred from the Esse- 


quibo. As the New York Sun relates: 

Through the long hours of Monday he 
sat at a crazy angle tapping out messages 
on the key, while the floor of the wireless 
room tilted upward always, until it became 
a wall and the wall became a floor. Brac- 
ing himself to keep from being thrown 
down the sloping deck, he sat for hours 
sending out test signals so that approach- 
ing vessels and shore stations could deter- 
mine the exact position of the foundering 
liner. He learned, too, the exact position 
of the rescue ships and how long it would 
be before they would be standing by. 

It was he who sent out that first staccato 
message—three dots, three dashes and 
three dots—to which the survivors owe 
their lives. As the morning wore on the sea 
crept into the batteries; the stench of 
chlorin and sulfuric mingled chokingly in 
the little room. The batteries went dead— 
his apparatus refused to work any longer. 

He hooked up the emergency set and 
with a small spark coil, sent out the last 
few messages. 

‘“They are taking to the life-boats.’’ 


O’Loughlin, according to the New York 
Evening World, was one of the last two men 
to leave the sinking liner, and the loss of his 
life is now accepted as a practical certainty. 
Reading on: 


Chief Radio Man B. N. Harris of the 
Naval Radio Station at Hampton Roads, 
a veteran of sixteen years, said this: 

‘‘Only a man who has-been in trouble at 
sea can understand just what O’Loughlin 
accomplished. There was not a radio 
operator anywhere who did not realize 
long before the Vestris went down just 
what a magnificent stand this fellow was 
making. He worked under the worst 
conditions, and came pretty close to accom- 
plishing the miraculous. Consider how cool 
and level-headed he was with everything 
against him! I don’t know of anything 
like him in my experience.” 

Time elements vary in the stations here 
as to when O’Loughlin first sent out the 
S OS signal and when he closed. Buta 
fairly accurate estimate is that he started 
a few minutes after ten o’clock Monday 
morning and stuck to his key until water 
began to pour into the radio room, about 
1:20 that afternoon. At no time, say the 
local operators, was the Vestris man excited 
or frantic. An indication of this was found 
in the last message he sent as recorded by 
the Navy at the naval operating base. 
Some reports had him making a somewhat 
heroic final, but the text shows nothing in 
the words themselves. The last O’Lough- 
lin message read: 

‘‘Abandoning ship. 

In radio shorthand 


Waearca 


=Vi, “AL?” “means 


To the Mediterranean, 
Holy Land and Egypt... 
A Winter Cruise on the 


Mauretania... 


The Mauretania sails from 
New York on February loth... 
For the fifth successive year she 
turns her stern on winter... 
To Madeira... Gibraltar... the 
Riviera ... Algiers . . . Naples 
.. . Athens ...Cairo and the 
Holy Land... One day out and 
winter is a matter of the bleak 
past.. 


This giant Cunarder has developed 
a Cruise Clientele ... People who 
would almost give up the sun- 
soaked gaiety of the world’s winter 
playgrounds, rather than sail in 
another ship... There is some- 
thing about her new rooms... 
her deck... her food, carefully 
chosen and concocted with an art 
which reminds them of their pet 
hotels abroad ... The Mauretania 
is first choice for an acknowledged 
winter habit ...a Mediterranean 
Cruise, via Cunard. 
Rates: 
New York to Naples, $275 up. 


CUNARD LINE 
ro tx? MEDITERRANEAN 


40‘DAY 
CRUISE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
and HOLY LAND 
8399 aa ae 


A 46-day cruise to the wonderful lands 
that edge the Mediterranean, at less 
than $9 a day, including sightseeing at 
ports of call and 5 days’ stay in Egypt. 
Accommodations are provided in Tour- 
ist Third Cabin on the famous cruising 
liners, Adriatic and Laurentic, sailing 
Jan. 10; Jan. 19; Feb. 28 and Mar. 9. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
For information apply to No. 1 Broadway, N. Y., our 
offices elsewhere or any authorized steamship agent. 


PATENTS Write for our Free Guide Bool 
= “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT’ 
and Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketel 
and description of inventions for Inspection and Adtic 
Free. Terms Reasonable. Prompt Service. 
References. YICTOR J. EVANS & CO 
759 9TH WASHINGTON, D.C 


Highes 


WANT anew busi 
ness profession 0 
your own, with a 
the trade you_ca 
attend to? The 
become a foot Co. 
rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in servic 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for hom 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, n 
agency. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mas: 


(iticura 


SOAP 


Fragrant, Antiseptic 
cleansing and Beautifying 


«> Samplic Free. * Cuticura,’ 


Dept. Z, Malden, Mass. 


simply ‘‘TI have nothing more for you.” 
Most reports recorded O’Loughlin saying, 

“‘good-by”’ and other forms of farewell. 

The extent of the unstinted praise for 

O’ Loughlin was revealed in gossip between 
local operators, as picked up by Gerald 
Foster, @ nineteen-year-old amateur of this 
city. Foster recorded the following mes- 
sages last night and to-day: 

Bae, to “DR” about eight o’clock last 
night, ‘‘ Ever see anything like the nerve of 
one Vests man?” “DR” to “BM,” 
“Never did, he had plenty.” ‘‘BG” to 
“BM” about 8:30, ‘Did you pick wp much 
onnVesiris?- “BM” to ‘DR? ‘“Great 


deal. Sure admire that fellow’s grit, don’t 
you?” 
“DR” to “BG” “Plenty. More I 


think about it the more I think that fellow 
was superhuman. Could you have done 
at?” “BG” to “DR,” “Damn if I know, 
guess we would all try, tho.” 

These messages were picked up at ran- 

dom at various times to-day: 

“HX” to ““AD”—‘‘ Hear anything from 

Wyoming. Not so much in newspapers this 
mmorning?’’  ““AD”” to “HX’’—**Papers 
here say third lost. Hard luck. How 
would you like to be in Vestris room? 
Think that man did a swell job, if you ask 
me. Haven't heard much this morning.’’ 
“AX” to ‘“‘AD’—‘ ‘Interference bad. 
Yes, he was swell, wonder why the news- 
papers don’t give him a write-up. If any- 
body deserves, he does. See you on sched- 
ule. So long.” 

This message was intercepted from 
battle-ship Texas in Hampton Roads to 
another undisclosed man-of-war: 

“How he managed to keep on the job 
: under those conditions is a mystery to me. 

He must have stood on his head to send 
with the old wagon listing 39 degrees. 
More power to his memory. 
_ The spontaneity of these messages, to 
zhich is to be noted that they were not 
intended for publication, is indicative of 
spirit among all radio operators encoun- 
tered. 
From naval radio officers, The World 
identified operators ‘‘AD” and ‘‘BG”’ as 
Sergt. J. A. Dula and Sergt. Bacile Voorhis, 
respectively, attached to the Army radio 
station at Fortress Monroe. The other 
ess are stationed at Forts Eustis, 
Howard, and Story. 
Sergeant Voorhis further said of O’ Lough- 
_lin’s bravery: 

“He did a far more remarkable job than 
the public will ever realize. It is due to his 
stedfastness and clear operating under the 

worst kind of difficulties that the rescue 
ships could obtain the Vestris’s position. 
| The best tribute I can pay him is to wish 
that I had some of his fortitude and cour- 
age. I don’t care how brave or how strong 
any man is, he ean borrow a little from 
O’Loughlin, and no mistake.” 

Sergeant Dula said: 

‘“‘When the ship was sinking he sent 
just as coolly as if he had been doing it in 
some play. He was so cool that he threw 

you off your guard. It was hard to realize 
from him that the ship was sinking with a 
great many human beings on board. And 
when his main set went out of commission, 
he went on the same way with his emer- 
gency coil. I’m not saying that other 
operators would have eventually caved in 
under his ordeal, but I am telling you that 
there are plenty of men who would have 
become unavoidably paniestricken. ‘They 
ought to build a monument for that man.” 


The loss of life was 110, according to the 
latest count at this writing, out of a total 
ship’s company—passengers and crew—of 
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What is the real foe of attractive 
teeth and mouth health? 


Lscleawitiess 


... thousands never have clean teeth because their 


dentifrices try to “cure” and fail to clean 


You use a dentifrice on your toothbrush to 


clean your teeth more thoroughly and pleasantly 


than you can with the brush alone. So, clearly, 


the most important action of a dentifrice is to 


clean. Colgate’s is made to give you the great- 


est possible safe cleansing power. It would not 


clean nearly so well if we tried to make it a 


medicine or treatment as well as a cleanser... 


Colgate’s is made as 
dentists recommend 


Years ago, before 
Colgate’s was brought 
out, we went to leading 
dentists and said,“What 
kind of dentifrice would 
you like your patients 
touse? Would you like 
it medicated, strongly 
antiseptic or antacid?” They answered, “Give 
us a simple, non-medicated dentifrice that 
really cleans. Give us as much cleansing 
power as possible without harm to the 
teeth. If the dentifrice cleans thoroughly, 
there is nothing else for it to do.” 

Constant touch with the latest ideas of 
the dental profession and continuous re- 
search only emphasize the importance of a 
clean mouth. And on the advice of men who 
know most about mouth care, we continue 
to make Colgate’s the finest dental cleanser 
that advancing experience can perfect. 


The searching, cleansing foam 


When you brush with Colgate’s you are 
cleaning your teeth—not doctoring them. 
The rapidly acting Colgate foam sweeps 
through your mouth— goes rushing, search- 


inginandoutandaround 
teeth and gums—carry- 
ing away mucin deposits 
—polishing enamel 
glistening smooth—de- 
stroying acids that de- 
stroy teeth — sweeten- 
ing all mouth surfaces. 


May we send you the 
free ten-day tube? 
A trial of Colgate’s quickly shows that 
cleaning is the important thing in care of 
the mouth. When your mouth is cleansed 
the thorough Colgate way, you find medi- 
cines and harsh abrasives unnecessary. 

We will gladly send with our compli- 
ments a tube of Colgate’s sufficient for ten 
days’ use. Just return the coupon. 


Colgate & Company, Dept. 202 L 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me the booklet “How 
to Keep Teeth and Mouth Healthy,’ and a trial 
tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name— 2 ca es 


Address ae fal 3 


MORE DENTISTS RECOMMEND COLGATE’S THAN ANY OTHER DENTIFRICE 
MORE AMERICANS USE COLGATE’S THAN ANY OTHER DENTIFRICE 
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winter 
vacations 


@ 
Let DOCTORS and 
BUSINESS MEN Tell 


Business men are following their 
doctor’s counsel. Physicians real- 
ize that our modern mode of life 
makes rest periods essential to 


good health. 


Our own inquiry reveals that 
doctors overwhelmingly favor 
winter vacations for busy men 
and women over 45. Ninety-six 
percent of them agree that ocean 
travel is an important aid to 


health. 


When one out of every three 
banks and department stores re- 
cently reporting on this question, 
come out in favor of a winter 
holiday, you can be sure that the 
popularity of winter cruises is 
more than a fashionable fad. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES 


by famous White Star liners 


46 pleasure filled days that reveal a pan- 
orama of thrilling beauty and interest. 
Marvelous days and nights with your 
home a magnificent liner as you visit 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco 
(Monte Carlo), Naples, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt. 
We offer four sailings over the same 
route and the option of stopovers along 
the way. Also, return home froma north 
European port, if you wish. 


695 up 


All expenses included 


(Also special TOURIST Third Cabin accommoda- 
tions at $395 including complete shore program). 


S.S. Adriatic Jan. 10and Feb. 28 
S.S. Laurentic Jan. 19 and Mar. 9 


For shorter Cruises—the WEST INDIES and 
MEXICO. We offer four, from 11 to 22 days, on the 
great Red Star liner Lapland. 


For full information address No. 1 Broad- 
way, New York, our offices elsewhere 
or authorized steamship agents. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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328. Some criticism has been voiced be- 
cause of the large proportion of crew, as 
compared with passengers, among the res- 
cued. The New York Sun remarks edi- 
torially : 


Of those aboard the Bourgogne, when it 
went down thirty years ago, only 12 per 
cent. of the passengers were saved, while 
44 per cent. of the crew survived—to the 
lasting shame of most of them. 

When the 7%tanic sank, 62 per cent. of 
the passengers were rescued, while only 
24 per cent. of the crew reached land. 

Only 44 per cent. of the passengers of the 
Vestris appear to be alive, altho 75 per 
cent. of the crew are alive. [This estimate 
is subject to slight revisal in the light of 
complete returns.| 

The best that can be said about the 
percentages of the Vestris is that they are 
not as horrifying as those of the Bourgogne. 

After the Titanic disaster it was resolved 

that such a horror should not happen 
again. To this end the United States 
Government stiffened the requirements for 
safety at sea. The number, size, and 
equipment of life-belts and life-rafts were 
ordered readjusted in a way that promised 
the best possible protection. The new law 
called for more drastic inspection. Now, 
after sixteen years, comes the Vestris 
tragedy. 
_ That vessel underwent its annual in- 
spection only a few days before it sailed 
from Hoboken for South America. The 
fact that the Lamport & Holt liner flew 
the British flag did not relieve the United 
States Steamboat Inspection Service, a 
bureau of the Department of Commerce, 
from its.duties and responsibilities, for no 
ship carrying Americans as passengers is 
permitted to sail from an American port 
unless the regulations have been complied 
with—or at least until the inspectors have 
certified that the hold, machinery, boilers, 
and life-saving equipment are up to the 
required mark. The inspectors let the 
Vestris sail. Now it is charged that the 
hold leaked, that the coal port was defec- 
tive, that the water-tight compartments 
were defective, and that the life-boats 
leaked and depended upon apparatus 
which would not work. 

The Federal Government can not be held 
to blame for the possible blunders of Cap- 
tain Carey, the lack of discipline aboard 
the Vestris, or the reprehensible conduct 
of some members of the Vestris crew in the 
face of danger. But we can clean our own 
house, and it should be cleaned, if the dirt 
is there, so thoroughly that the work 
will not be forgotten. 


Among the passengers were two famous 
motor racers, Earl Devore, of Los Angeles, 
and Norman Batten, of Dayton, Ohio, 
and their wives. Both the men lost their 
lives, but their wives were saved by sepa- 
rate rescue vessels. Mrs. Batten had an 
especially harrowing experience, of which 
the New York Herald Tribune tells us: 


For twenty hours she had clung to a 
life-boat that was sometimes right-side up 
and at other times upside down. She had 
seen the number who struggled to hold on 


dwindle from sixty to ten, and had heard | 


the agonized prayers of men and women, 
and the curses that were heaped on the 


To anybody who can \ 
prove these testimo. 
nials were solicited. 


THE NEW IMPROVED © _ 


iNKOGeRAPH 
“PENCIL POINTED PEN” U 
ChePertect Writing Instrument 
j WRITES with ink free and easy as 

a lead pencil without a miss, 
skip or blur. Won't blot, scratch, 
leak or soil hands. Patented auto- 
matic feed prevents point from 
clogging- No complicated mech- 
anism to get out of order. 


Makes 3 Carbon 
Copies With 
Original In ink 


Bear down as hard as you 
like, without fear of bend- 
ing, spreading, injuring or 
distorting its 14 kt. solid 
gold point. Ideal for Sales- 
men’s Orders, Private 
Correspondence, Office, 
Sales and Billing 
Records or any work 
requiring exceptionally 
clear carbon copies. 


Am a bank teller, Can 
pick up Inkograph any 
time in any position it 
writes immediately all 
words and numbers the same 
try and do ict with any 
other pen. Can honestly say 
1 never found a pen so easy 
and tireless to write with,— 
C. R. Morely, Allentown, Pa. 


You don’t have to prime it or 
pet it to get it started. Works 
great.—W. H. Brown, Tampa, Fla. 


Have improved 50% in my hand 
writing since using your Inkograph. 
2 —J. R. Reed. Louisville, Ky. 


Wrote 18 to 22 letters and addressed 
that many envelopes besides other 
writings with one filling. 

—H.L. Connelly, Evanston, II 


Writes smoothly, like point was greased. 
Makes no difference what kind of paper. 
Fine for shipping tags. 

—E. A. Simms, Jersey City, N. J. 


( 
Am tickled skinny. It's a darling, can make ¥ 
carbon copies of orders and send original in 
ink to factory instead of penciled sheet. 
—A. Watson, Elgin, Ill. 


DEALERS) {iiixt 4% a PEN OF 
SEND FOR |] Cola Point REFINEMENT 


CATALOG Made of finest quality, 
highly polished, black 


fountain pen material, with 14kt. solid gold point and feed, safety screw 
cap, self-filling lever and clip. In workmanship, quality and appearance, 


it is the equal of pens selling for a great deal more. Also made in smaller 
size with ring on cap for men’s watch chain or ladies’ sautoir. 


SEN D NO MON EY Pay Postman $1.50 plus postage or 

sent prepaid if remittance accom- 

panies order. Year’s guarantee certificate assures: absolute satisfaction. 
Your money back if not satisfied within 10 days. 

199-947 Centre St. 


INKOGRAPH co., Inc. New York, N. Y. 


AG ENT Send for inkograph or write for sales 


plan booklet. Big value,—sells on sight 

—no investment — no competition — 
immediate commissions. 

“Scotland Through American 

Eyes” 
A review of her national life during the last sixty years 
by ROBERT SCOTT 
Just Published Price, $1.75 

At bookstores or from the publishers 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Avenue, New York 


TRIAL 
EVERY WEEK 13 WEEKS 
Your neighbors $1A YEAR IS CENTS 


ow the Pathfinder and you will like it--the every- 

My, Week news digest from the Nation’s Center. Bright, 
eh interesting, dependable, different--nothing else like 

im it. Washington gossip, politics, science, travel, 

» fun, lots of pictures, instruction, entertainment. 

Trial 13 weeks--13 big issues--Only 15 Cents. 

\ or $1 for full year. Send now. Address: 


Pathfinder, Dept. 59, Washington, D.C, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE LAST OF THE 


CALIFORNIA RANGERS 
By Jill L. Cossley-Batt, O.B.E., B.A., B.Sc. 


Internationally Known Writer, Explorer 
and L.ecturer 


The life story of William James Howard, one 
of the original 49-ers, who died in Portland, Ore- 
gon, 1n 1924 at the age of ninety-seven, the last 
surviving member of the fearless company of 
Rangers who stamped out banditry in California 
in the gold-rush days. 


The author first gives us glimpes of life in old 
Virginia, where Howard was born; in Missis- 
sippi and later in Texas, where he grew.up and 
met General Sam Houston; then on the plains, 
where he nearly perished of thirst, and in the 
California gold-mines, where he came within an 
ace of being lynched by an angry mob; next 
among the Indians, who nursed him back to 
health, and later as a trader, a deputy sheriff, 
and explorer of the Yosemite, and a California 
Ranger, helping to hunt down Joaquin Murieta’s 
band of merciless cut-throats. 


Crown Svo, Cloth. Illustrated with original draw- 
ings and reproductions of rare pictures, letters, 
CLEA 2 5505 net; $2.64, post-paid. At all book- 
oe __ sellers or direct from the publishers. 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 4th Ave., New York 


that the Indians were Christians, 


heads of captain and crew. She had helped 
to rig up an oar with rags that waved at a 
passing ship, but the signals were not 


observed. 


And, at last, after holding him up for 
as long as she could, she had seen her hus- 
band slipping slowly away. 

“The last I saw of him he was floating 
away face downward,” she said, with a fixt 
look of pain that showed the picture had 
never left her since. ‘‘He was delirious at 
the end. He did not know me, and I could 
not say good-by to him . . . and I felt as 
if I could not hold on much longer. And 
then I sent my SOS to God, and I said 
if there was help coming to send it quick. 
And then I looked up and saw the U.S. S. 
Wyoming.” 


A PAGAN INDIAN TRIBE IN THE 
MICHIGAN WOODS 

TALL cross of white pine, looming 

up in a clearing seemed to indicate 

not 

pagans as the visitor had heard. But the 


_school-teacher, the only white man in 


Michigan, smiled at this comment. 


the Indian settlement at Vieux Desert, 
ce 


relic of the earlier days when the mission- 


put.” 


aries tried to get a foothold here,”’ he said. 
“You ean see to what uses it is now 
The approach, writes Fred E. 
Janette in the Detroit News, revealed a 
bundle of rags swinging in the chill winds, 


a parcel of women’s wear hanging from an 


; 
| 


up at it. 


‘*A woman died about 
explained the teacher. 


arm of the cross. 
a month ago,” 


“That is a votive offering to the spirits, 


and it will hang there till the weather rots 


it away.” 


- Near the top of a tall whitewood pole in 
front of a cabin dangled another bundle 


of raiment. 


‘Baby sick in there,’”’ explained a young 
Indian, who observed the visitor staring 
‘Keep bad spirits away.” 
Reading on in Mr. Janette’s account 


of these who remain persistently pagan, 
despite efforts to convert them to Chris- 


tianity, we learn: 
They were called ‘‘the only existing 


tribal group of pagan Indians in the 
Great Lakes region,” by the Rev. Fr. 
William Francis Gagenieur, last of the 


Jesuit missionaries to the aborigines. 
They are a loosely knit sub-tribe of the 
Chippewas, gathered to the number of 
fifty—men, women and children—in a 
scattered village on the northeast shore of 
a lake called Vieux Desert, fifty miles 
west of Iron River, Michigan, in an air 
line. But to get to it you have to go down 


into Wisconsin, travel up to the southerly 


shore of the lake, and cross three miles of 
water in a boat. The lake, eleven miles 
long, lies along the Wisconsin-Michigan 
boundary line. The roundabout route by 
motor and motor-boat is the only way to 
reach the village. Back of it, fifteen miles 
to the north, lies the Michigan town of 
Watersmeet, but there are no negotiable 
roads between. 

Isolated geographically, this outcast 
tribe lives its own life, haughtily, unre- 
generately independent of all but one of the 
Givilizing influences of the times. Their 
only neighbors are the folks at scattered 
tourist resorts on the Wisconsin shore 
across the lake. 

No doctor ever visits them, no priest or 
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The Standard Diary for 
1929, “Lest We Forget,” 
No. 883. Richly bound in 
Tarantula Ecrase Leather 
in rose, green or blue. With 
lock and key. One page to 
each day. Packed in hand- 
some, de luxe gift box. Size 
5” x 4", Price $4.50. 


OU want to give something 
enduring this Christmas— 
something that will be treasured 
through the years. What gift 
could be finer than the means 
of bringing back the days that 
have fled—the bitter with the 
sweet, perhaps—but each tender 
with memories! A Standard Di- 
ary is such a perfect gift. 
Standard Diaries may be se- 
lected from over 300 different 
styles and bindings. Tiere are 
diaries for one year and others 
for five. Practical diaries for 
the business man and appoint- 
ment books. Some diaries are 


To those 
you love 


This priceless treasury of memories ”’ 


particularly suitable as gifts to 
boys or girls at school. Many 
have lock and key. The prices 
vary from 50c to $6. 

Note: The Standard Diary, 
“Lest We Forget’ (shown on 
this page), is especially suitable 
for the kind of gift you wish to 


‘make. It (along with the other 


Standard Diaries) is displayed 
by most stationers and depart- 
ment stores. 

If it is inconvenient for you to 
personally call on your dealer, 
send him (or us) the coupon be- 
low. Illustrated booklet of lead- 
ing styles gladly sent on request. 
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STANDARD DIARIES 


To your dealer or 
THE STANDARD DIARY CO., 26 Blackstone St., Cambridge, Mass., Dept. K 


[] (4) Enclosed find $4.50 (check) (money order) for Standard Diary, “Lest We 
Forget,” No. 883 (rose) (green) (blue). 
[] (2) Send booklet of Standard Diary line. 


Name : ieee ZS 


Address nit Wes 
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Health ful Sunshine 
360 Days a Year 


SCAPE from cold weather. Come 
down into the warm, delightful sun- 
shine—the healthful invigorating sunshine 
of St. Petersburg. Sunshine 360 days 
a year... the average for 18 years! No 
wonder we call it “The Sunshine City’’! 
Glorious outdoor days ...and always some- 
thing to do, something to see, somewhere to go. 
There’s entertainment to suit every taste... An 
the list of outdoor sports include everything from 
aviation to shuffle-board, golf to fishing, horseshoe 
pitching to horseback riding. 100 hotels; some 
300 apartment houses; many furnished homes. 


Low living costs. Genuine hospitality. Write for 
new booklet. Mail the coupon. 


hl cl el ee al cl el ce cel el ee ee el ee eel el ed 


L. M. Conant, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Please send a copy of the St. Peters- 
burg booklet. 


INAME Bets cisiesisieisiciste lelsisielelesleeeie sie ss 


Addresstecer et: pie ieiaeieroietetoiels sieieterstere 


PRICE 


ONLY 
Underwood, Remington, Royal, etc. 
All late models, completely rebuilt 
brand new. GUARANTEED for ten 


years. Send no money—big free catalog A 


: shows actual machines in full colors. Get DAY 
our direct-to-you easy payment plan and 10 days’ trial offer. 


International Typewriter Ex., 186 W. Lake St., Dept. 1224, Chicago, I. 


Use the 
Socially Correct 


for Holiday Invitations and 
Correspondence 


At NO season is there greater social activity 

than during the holidays. Invitations and 
acceptances to Yuletide festivities call for the 
use of Higgins’ Eternal, the jet black, socially 
correct ink for all personal cor- 
Tespondence. Greeting cards, 
too, should be addressed in a 
like manner. 


Higgins’ Eternal ts suitable for 
use with etther plain or fountain 
pens. It may be obtained for 16c 
the bottle at your stationers’ or 
druggists’. 


<2 HIGGINS’ 
Eternal PlackInk 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


preacher is allowed to stay within their 
600 acres fronting on the water; no other 
Indians come among them on visits of 
friendship, and only one white man 1s 
welcome. He is the school-teacher, a 
newcomer; a young man under twenty 
years of age, making his first trial at 
pedagogy in an environment probably as 
strange and as unpromising as that of any 
teacher anywhere in a country supposed to 
be civilized. Joseph Masko, of Ashland, 
Wisconsin, applied to the school board at 
Watersmeet last winter for a school, and 
was sent to the Indian village on Lac 
Vieux Desert. 

‘‘T don’t know how it was managed,” 
he said, ‘‘but perhaps the old-time preju- 
dices and traditions are breaking down. 
I can see no improvement in the Indians’ 
ideas, tho, except their new toleration for 
the school. They are whole-hearted in 


that. They helped build the school- 
house, and they make the children 
attend.” 


“The Indian,’ Father Gagenieur had 
said, ‘‘is an individualist. Centuries of 
contact with the white man have not 
changed the basic mental attitude of con- 
servatism that from the beginning has 
been the problem of the missionary. And 
the most extreme case I have encoun- 
tered in my long life among them is 
that of these Indians of the Lac Vieux 
Desert. 

. ‘These Indians are an offshoot group of 
the tribes domiciled forty years ago, and 
yet domiciled, as God-fearing Christian 
Indians, in the region of L’Anse, on Lake 
Superior. Forty years ago some fifty 
families rebelled against the teachings of 
the missionaries, insisting upon the un- 
disturbed practise of their pagan tribal 
ceremonies, and finally trekked away to 
the south. They gathered along the 
shore of the lake on the Wisconsin border, 
and later the Government granted them 
right to the lands they occupy. Mis- 
sionary workers for many years tried to 
gain a foothold among them, but were re- 
pulsed. I have never given them up, but 
I fear that I shall not live to see them 
converted.” 

This last of the Jesuit missionaries to 
the reds is now seventy-two years old, 
and his journeyings to the wilderness 
settlements from his station at Sault Ste. 
Marie are, perforce, now limited. 


The young school-teacher was of great 
help to the writer during his visit to these 
Indians. We read on: 


It was only when Mr. Masko com- 
manded that the elders would condescend 
to speak English. Otherwise they jab- 
bered among themselves in their native 
tongue. 

Questions about the cross, the votive 
offerings, the skeleton framework of a 
ceremonial ‘‘house,’’ made of poles and 
covered, during the ceremony, with 
boughs, about the council house, the school- 
house, and the burial-ground, brought 
brief and reluctant explanation of the 
tribal customs and practises of these 
dwellers by the lake. 

The ceremonial house shaped like the 
cover of an old-fashioned prairie schooner, 
is where the medicine man, John Peet— 
his tribal name is “White Eagle’”—con- 
ducts the corn dance and other festival 
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The remarkably }\,f\ 
convenient and 
entirely new 
bridge table attachmén 
clamps easily, quickly, and 
firmly to the table corner, 
holds ash trays and glasses 
within handy reach but out 
of sight. With TRAY-RAK, 
it is impossible to spill ashes 
or liquids on the table-top. 
Never before has a similar 
attachment been offered for 


theconvenienceof millions of 
bridge players. Apair of TRAY- 
RAK attachments, finished in 
crinkled leather-finish green 
enamel on steel and including 
four beautiful green glass tum- 
blers and two ash trays to har- 
monize, is priced at $5.00 complete, 
You want a pair of TRAY-RAK 
for each of your bridge tables —and your friends will wel- 
come them as Christmas gifts. 


Buy TRAY-RAK from your dealer 


or order direct from manufacturer 


Leading department stores, furniture stores and gift shops 
everywhere can supply you. If your dealer’s supply is ex- 
hausted, write us. We’ll ship any number of sets C. O. D. 


THE COLLIS COMPANY 


209 Lincoln Highway Clinton, Iowa 


A holiday 


remembrance 


“T can never forget, nor would I if I 
could, the packages of ALLEN’S FOOT= 


EASE that were sent to us in France from 
the U. 8. A. about Holiday time during 
the War. 


While we were shaking in our shoes 
this healing, antiseptic powder for the 
feet, the remark frequently went ‘round: 
‘It ain't the A. E. F. that’s winnin’ this 
War its tneeA eee 


So now, as during the war, Allen’s 
Foot=Ease makes a Satisfying, Soothing, 
Holiday Remembrance. At all Druggists 
—and a 2c stamp mails a package. 


(Signed) BUDDY ENUF SAYD” 


LOWER FALSE TEETH 


CAN BE WORN WITH COMFORT 
PLATEX Aseptic Suction Cushions quickly end pain. 
discomfort, embarrassment from loose, ill-fitting lower 
false teeth. Thousands are find- : 

ing absolute relief. PLATEX 
cushions the gums, holds plate 
in place, ends all troubles. Sani- 
tary, convenient, economical. 
Easy to use. Eat seeded fruits, 
nuts, etc. Talk, laugh, sing with- 
out embarrassment. Users tell 
us PLATEX is greatest inven- . 
tion for lower plate wearers. z 

Order a 40c or $1 package today Thousands of Lower Plate 
and enjoy new comfort. At  Wearers Praise PLATEX 

druggists or mailed direct. 

Patented and manufactured by PLATEX Laboratories, 
Inc., 150 Masonic Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


How Women 
Can Make Money 


AT HOME 
By Mae Savell Croy (Mrs. Homer Croy) 


Here are definite ways by which you, without special 
training, regar less of where you live, your age or 
circumstances, can add to your income. 


Whether you are a robust woman, an aggressive or 
reserved person inclined to sensitiveness, whether 
you simply have to make money or merely want to be 
on your own—you will find among its sound plans 
at least one for which you are fitted—one that does 
not require your taking a job in a store or factory, 
selling things house to house, or investing money. 


It tells you not only what to do and how to. do it, 
but also what not to do—thus it is exceedingly help- 
ful to every woman who wants to make money without 
neglecting her home, her family, or her social activities. 


Cloth. 304 pages. $2.00; $2.14, postpaid. 
All Booksellers or direct from 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PLATEX LABORATORIESAINC § 


eremonies in springtime. Just now the 
‘house’”’ is bare bones, that is, woven 
doles. Within could be observed a trodden 
»val patch where circling feet had worn 
uway the sod. 

The council house is octagonal in form, 
nuilt of perpendicular slabs and roofed 
with boards. It is big enough to hold the 
whole population, dogs included, when 
here is a dance or a wedding ceremony. 

“Marriages are performed by the chief,”’ 
said Mr. Masko. ‘‘A young fellow and a 
xirl tell him they want to marry. He sets 
in older man to watch them for two 
weeks. If the report is favorable—I 
lon’t know myself what facts gain his 
‘avor—he stands before them in the council 
19ouse and proclaims them man and wife. 
Then they all dance. That is all there is 
im it.’ 

A young buck who was listening broke 
n. 

| “Jake Waahbeesh, he went away and 
rot married by a judge.”’ 

i “That is the only case I have heard of, 
when a member married outside the tribe,” 
said the teacher. 

_Masko set three broken arms last 
winter, all children. Little Mary Akley, 
ught years old, broke her arm sliding 
lown-hill on a sled made of bark. 

“The nearest doctor wanted $75 to 
nake the trip in here, besides pay for the 
yperation,’”’ said he. ‘‘So I had to do it. 
fhe arm knitted well, and the other 
yperations were successful, too. There 
waS one case of quinsy and badly swollen 
hroat. I swabbed the throat with iodin 
rom my first-aid kit, and the child got 
al. They are seldom sick.’’ 


| 
—Old Chief Silver Scott got in the way of 
i log train a year ago, we are told, and came 


off with three broken ribs. And this was 
she outcome: 


7 He had no doctor, wouldn’t have one. 
Ither tribesmen massaged him and he got 
well. He is the present chief of the clan. 
_ When a member of the tribe dies he is 
juried on a little hill in the center of the 
jettlement, under the maples and elms 
wnd poplars. The grave is covered with a 
ittle house. This little house has a hole 
n the front end, and into this hole you 
will find stuffed, if the occupant of the 
rrave is a man, an old pipe, an old boot 
wnd similar belonging of his; if a woman, 
i lot of feminine apparel—all votive offer- 
ngs to the spirits. 

While the visitor was viewing the 
xemetery a horde of youngsters clarbered 
yver the miniature huts of the graves, 
vhooping and yelling. They are full of 
Jay. The only plaything observed, aside 
rom mongrel pups, was a device of native 
nanufacture, the round top of a tin can 
1ailed to a stick, which every other child 
wheeled about with him wherever he went. 

The school-teacher lives in a one-room 
\ddition to the schoolhouse. His furnish- 
ngs are a cook-stove, a trunk, a table, and 
» chair. All is neat and clean here and in 
he schoolroom, which is whitewashed and 
1as the regulation seats and desks of a 
country school. Some of the specimens of 
esson work on the walls were strikingly 
rood. 

The native cabins are generally one- 
oom affairs, densely populated and seantily 
urnished. Some of them appear to be 
leanly kept. 

The men of the village work their own 
yeres, and in the lumber camps near by— 
when they are not hunting or fishing or 
ust loafing. 
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o-as-you-please 


Hereisaunique typeof world cruise. 
You make your own plan, spending 
as little oras much time in the various 
countries as you choose. 


Circuit the world in 110 days. Or 
take the entire two years that your 
ticket allows. Either way you will visit 
the most fascinating portsand 
countries Round the World. 


At every port the ship remains from 
several hours to several days. This 
time you spend ashore in sightseeing 
and shopping. 

But, ifany port particularly interests 
you, planto remain for a week, two 
weeks or longer, touring the interior 
of the country at leisure. 


Sail on one of the magnificent 
President Liners from Boston or New 
York any fortnight; see Havana and 
Panama enroute to California, and 


Round the World or board at Los 
Angeles or San Francisco any week 
of the year. If you prefer, sail from 
Seattle or Victoria, B.C. any alternate 
Saturday direct to the Orient and 
Round the World. 


You will enjoy Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, HongKong, Manila, Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles 
and return direct to New York. 

Your transportation, meals and 
accommodations aboard ship are included 
in the fare of $1000, $1250 and up Round 
the World. 

The liners are broad of beam, steady and 
comfortable. Outside rooms with beds, 
not berths. Broad decks enclosed in glass. 
An outdoor swimming pool. A cuisine 
famous among world travelers. Luxurious 
public rooms. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa 
and Marseilles for New York. 

A similar service from the Orient to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles; to Victoria, 
B. C. and Seattle. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILRO.’.L TICKET AGENT OR 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 Ww. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASHINGTON 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH, 
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Cruises Round the World 


American Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 
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Akron, O.—M. O'Neil Co.; Robinson’s. 

Albany, N. Y.—R. Fred Clapp, Inc.; John 
Skinner; Jos. Green; Brundige’s Lavender 
Book Shop; Stetson-Fisk, Inc. 

Albuquerque, New Mex.—Strong’s Book 
Store; New Mexico Book Store; Baptist 
Book Concern. 

Allentown, Pa.—Shafer’s; Hess’s; Art & Book 
Shop. 

Altoona, Pa.—The William F. Gable Co. 

Amarillo, Tex.—Russell & Cockrell. 
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Store; Student Supply Store. 

Anaconda, Mont.—Standard Pub, Co. 

Anderson, Ind.—Decker Bros.; Cosmopoli- 
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Texas Book Store. 
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ington Co.; Stewart & CqgDalamyevernay 
Co.; Smith’s Book Stordgaiiethodist Prot. 
Book Concern; Lucas Bygsaweuam Rich- 
ardson & Co.; Hutzler BiGSgeRe@abOay Book 
Shop; The May Co.; BapRSHNBOGE Store. 


Bangor, Me.—Dillingham’ga360k bore. 

Batavia, N. Y.—Carlton MiSSiseht 

Battle Creek, Mich.—E, (QQQBISRGREK Co.; 
Gage’s; Wagner Booke Shap 

Beaumont, Tex.—F. Szafir & RGRIGS 

Bellingham, Wash.—Deerwest@gsBapeomm 0. ; 
Montague & McHugh; Griggs tape 

Beloit. Wis.—Bredesen Bros. 

Berkeley, Cal.—Associated Student@u Book 
Store; Sather Gate Book Shop; RadSt@misy 
Bancroft Book Store. 

Berlin, N. H.—The Book Store. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Fowler, Dick & Walker; 
Hills, McLean & Haskins. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Loveman, Joseph & Loeb; 
Webb Book Co.; L. Pizitz Dry Goods Co.; 
Baptist Book Store. 

Bismarck. N. D.—Harris & Co. 

Bloomington, Ill—W. B. Reed & Co. 

Bloomington, Ind.—City Book & Music Co. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—Lemkuhl-Shepherd Co. 

Boise, Ida.—Ayres’; Cunningham’s. 

Boston, Mass.—De Wolfe & Fiske Co.; Old 
Corner Book Store; Jordan-Marsh Co.; 
R. H. White & Co.; Lauriat’s; The Book 
Shop for Boys & Girls; Hall’s Book Shop; 
The Methodist Book Concern. 

Boulder, Colo.—Greenman Stores Co. 

Bozeman, Mont.—Phillips Book Store. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Mathew’s Bros., 
D. M. Read Co.; F. H. Fargo Co. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Abraham & 
Loeser’s; Ventres’; Kleinteich’s; 
rath’s 7 stores; Rodger’s Book Store. 

Brunswick, Me.—F. W. Chandler & Son. 

Buffalo, N Y.—Ulbrich Co.; J. N. Adam & 
Co.; Wm. Hengerer Co.; Adam, Meldrum & 
Anderson; Besser’s; H. W. Edwards & Sons. 

Burlington, lowa—Gnahn’s Book Store. 

Burlington, Vt.—McAuliffe’s; Univ. Store. 

Butte, Mont.—Calkins Co.; Keefe Bros. 

Cambridge, Mass.—Amee Bros.; Phillips’; 
Harvard Co-operative Society. 

Canandaigua, N. Y.—F. A. DeGraff. 

Canton, O.—The News Exchange Co.; Baer’s. 

Casper, Wyo.—Casper Staty. Co. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Holden-Kahler Co.; 
Morris Sanford Co. 

Champaign, Il].—Lloyde’s; Univ. of Ill. Sup- 
ply Store; W. Lewis & Sons; G. C. Willis. 

Charleston, 8. C.—Legerton & Co. 

Charleston, W. Va.—S. Spencer Moore; Ash- 
ton & Major. 

Charlottesville, Va.—Anderson Bros.; Uni- 
versity Bookstore. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—T. H. Payne & Co.; 
Stapp’s; D. B. Loveman & Co. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.—Kilein’s. 

Chester, Pa.—Spencer Sta. Co. 

Chicago, Ill.—Marshall Field’s; Brentano’s, 
Inc.; A. Kroch Co.; The Boston Store; 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.; Davis Dry 
Goods Co.; Riddle & Wunderle Co.; 
Liebeck’s; Economy Book Store; Geo. M. 
Chandler; Geo. Engleke; Greenwood's; 
“The Fair”; Univ. of Chicago Bookstore; 
Presby terianBook Store; The Pilgrim Press; 
Woodworth’s Book Store; E. W. A. Rowles 
Co.; Womrath’s Book Shops; Jansky’s Book 
Shops; Walden Book Shops; The Methodist 
Book Concern; Workers Book Store; 
Doubleday Doran Bookshop. 


Inc.; 


Straus; 


Wom- 


Chico, Cal.—Chico Book & Stationery Co.; 
Moerke’s Book Store. 

Cincinnati, O.—Stewart & Kidd Co.; The 
James Book Store; Pounsford’s; Pogue’s; 
The Methodist Book Concern. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—The James & Law Co. 

Cleveland, O.—Burrows Bros. Co.; Korner & 
Wood Co.; Richard Laukhuff; May Co.; 
Wm. Taylor Sons; University Book Store; 
Halle Bros.; Higbee Bcok Shop; The 5. 
Barker Sons Co. 

Coffeyville, Kan.—McCrum News Co. 

Cohoes, N. Y.—F. Steenbergh. 

Colorado Springs, Colo.—‘Grimwoods”’; Pikes 
Peak Book & Stat’y. Co.; Their Bookshop, 
Columbia, Mo.—Lucas Bros’; Scott's; Mis- 

souri Store Co. 

Columbia, §. C.—Bryan Co.; State Book 
Store; Baptist Book Store. 

Columbus, Ga.—The White Co. 

Cohuinb Wiee6).—MeGs lland eiesCo.; Long’s 
B@ok Sire; COW@Mbus BOOk xchange; 


Tie & Rigfazarus; % _MFess Book Store; 

Warsitviam pply Co.; Waiiechke Paper Co. 
Ca aH AP astmamCo.; Gibson’s. 
Cor¥Vallis™Ore— Univef&ty Co-op; Corl’s. 


Cumberland, Md.—[ulton’s; Ankeney Co. 
Dallas, OreeustReaer . 
Dallagette=namarea Whitmore; J. D. 
Van Winkierrancer Bros.; Schmalzried’s; 
Diiesook Shop; Baptist Book Store. 
Danyriic, I1l—Woodbury Book Co. 
Driville, Va.—J. F. Parker & Son. 
Davenport, Ia.—Petersen - Harned - Von 
Moonee Tbe Book Shop. 
Dayto MeRmeibone-McLean Co.; The 
I ieee Go miycrybody’s Rookshop. 
Decatur, 1 inesesick; Mcladden’s. 
Denver, Colo. Sendrit Jamy Co.; Her- 
rick’s; Denver Co Gor, Ala ke 
Lewis & Son; KY@RigE fm Co.; Pratt 
Book Store; Publi¥ii Store; The 
Bookery; Adair Bd \ uditorium 


Bookstore; New CorigeiB@oksnare. 

Des Moines, Ia.—H. W@ssemagie-r’s Book 
Store; L. Oransky Y ounker’s; 
McNamara Office Suiiaiat University 
Book Store; Hyman’siBG0ksbore. 

Detroit, Mich.—Johniiiieme han Co.; 
Macauley Bros.; J. Edson Co.; Den- 


nen’s; The MethodigiuB@ak 
Detroit Book Shop 

Dubuque, Ia.—BuefeiiBraey C. E. Fitz- 
patrick; C. F. Cggiygai@sir’s. 

Duluth, Minn. 4000GfRS@ lass Block Store; 
Mabel UlieifseiG@oke Print Shop; Fritz 
Crose on ewiareo«, Stamp & Coin Co, 

Dirkaa eee ooklovers’ Shop; Durham 
BOO tat y Co, 

Fast St. Louis, Ill—Baptist Book Store. 

Eau Claire, Wis.—Hau Claire Book Co. 

Elgin, Il.—Cowlin’s Book Shop. 

Elkhart, Ind.—Timmins Stationery Co. 

Elmira, N. Y.—MacGreevey’s; Derby’s. 

El Paso, Tex.—Norton Bros. Co. 

Emporia, Kan.—Eckdall & McCarty Book 
& Stat’y Co.; Samuel’s Bookstore. 

Enid, Okla.—Varsity Shop; John J. Vater. 

Erie, Pa.—Boston Store; Erie D. G. Co.; 
Trask, Prescott & Richardson. 

Eugene, Ore.—University of Oregon Co-op.; 
MeMorran & Washburne; Coe Stat’y Co. 

Bureka, Cal.—C. O. Lincoln Co. 

Evanston, Ill.—William S. Lord, Inc.: H. E. 
Chandler & Co. 

Evansville, Ind.—Smith & Butterfield Co.; 
Fisher’s; Geupel Bros.; Conner’s. 

Fargo, N. D.—Commercial Stationers, Inc. 

Flint, Mich.—M. E. Carlton Co.; The Bush 
Catterfeld Co. 

Fort Collins, Colo.—Kvans’; Miller’s. 

Fort Dodge, Ia.—Stevens & Hogan Co. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Morrow’s; Boston Store. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Lehman’s; Baade-Keil 
Co.; Wolf & Dessauer Co. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—I. R. Conner Co.; ‘‘The 
Fair”; Bert Rarber’s Book Store. 

Fresno, Cal.—H. S. Crocker Co.; GC. A. 
Staples; Fresno Book Shop; Gottschalk & Co. 

Galesburg, Ill.—Stromberg & Tenny; Temple 
& Carroll; O. T. Johnson Co, 

Galveston, Tex.—Purdy’s; Ohlendorf’s; Chas. 
Daferner. 

Gary, Ind.—The Tribe of ‘‘K,”’ Ind. 

Geneva, N. Y.—B. W. Scodseh 00lethene. 

Golden, Colo.—F. R. Ré@imsen. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—R 9B @amafh ti 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—H'@jpg@ish >i er GaSe 
ter Book Co.; Raymer’s; Trankla’s. 

Great Falls, Mont.—McKee’s; Porter’s. 

Greencastle, Ind.—Hamilton’s Book Store. 

Greensboro, N. C.—Wills Book & Stat’y. Co. 

Greenville, 8. C.—W. H. Houston & Bro. 

Hagerstown, Md.—R. M. Hays & Bro. 

Hamilton, O—H. Wuebbold & Co.; Sta- 
tionery & Office Supply Co. 

Hanover, Pa.—J. W. Fischer & Co. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—Aurand’s Old Book Store; 
Cotterel-Ebner Co.; Pomeroy’s Ine.; 
Evangelical Book Store; The Boukshop, 

Hartford, Conn.—G. F. Warfield Co.; G. 
Tox & Co.; Brown, Thompson & Co.; 
Edwin V. Mitchell; Wise Smith Co. 

Hastings, Nebr.—B. M. Simms. 

Haverhill, Mass.—Mitchell & Co. 

Hays, Kan.—R. S. Markwell. 

Helena, Mont.—Helena Office Supply Co. 

Hillsdale, Mich.—Hennessey’s Book Shor 

Holyoke, Mass.—Fitzgerald Book & Art Co, 


@oncern; Cass- 


Hot Springs, Ark.—Steigler Bros.; Wyait’s. 

Houston, Tex.—T. Pillot Co.; Par-ish’s; Wit 
and Wisdom Book Shop; Swift’s Inc. 

Huntington, Ind.—Barnhart’s. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Cox & Campbell, Inc. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—Book & Art Store. 

Independence, Kan.—A. S. Case. 

Independence, Mo.—H. R. Mills & Son. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—W. K. Stewart Co.; L. S. 
Ayres & Co.; Kautz Stat’y Co.; Capitol 
Boo Store. 

Iowa City, Ia.—Univ. Bookstore; Ries’s. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Corner Book Store; Osborne’s; 
Triangle Bookstore. 

Jackson, Mich.—A, Graver. 

Jackson, Miss.—Baptist Book Store. 

Jacksonville, Fla—H. & W. B. Drew Co.; 
Baptist Book House 
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J n City, Toit —Th“@a » Gaeoly Co. 
$@)SGwn MP a.—y SO.icr@: Bro.; 


= ; 
Penn. Traffic Co.; H. M. Berkey & Co. 
Joliet, Ill—Henley-Relyea; Joliet Book Co. 
Joplin, Mo,—J. W. King; T. W. Osterloh. 
Junction City, Kan.—ldward H. Shane. 
Kalamazoo, Mich.—Beecher, Kymer & Pat- 
_terson; Gilmore Bros. 
Kankakee, Ill.—Kankakee 
pe 
<ansas City, Kan.—Dougherty Stat’y Co.; 
J. C. Rawles & Co.; Tibbs’s. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Doubleday Doran Book- 
shop; Emery Bird Thayer D. G. Co.; 
Cramer’s; Kansas City Book Exchange; 
Amer, Baptist Pub. Soc.; Fred Harvey; 
Methodist Book Concern; Jones Store Co.; 
Baptist Book Dept. 
Klamath Falls, Ore-—Underwood’s Pharmacy. 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Hill, McTeer Co.; Doll’s; 
Miller’s, : 
Kokomo, Ind.—W. H. Turner Co.; Sweet’s 
Bookshop. 


Book Store; 


Sapphire Blue Flexible Fabrikoid Binding 


Gold Lettering and Ornamentation; Weight 3 lbs. 5 oz. Bible 
Paper; Marbled Edges; Indexed; 914 ins. High; 634 ins. Wide 


The Only Dictionary Awarded the Grand 
Prize (Highest Award) by the Interna- 
tional Jury of Awards at the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition, Philadelphia. 


Greatest Dictionary Value Ever Offered 


La_ Crosse, Wis.—Hoeschler Bros.; Weis’s; 
Williams Office Supply Co. 

Lafayette, Ind.—Southworth’s; Decker Bros. 

Lancaster, O.—Lancaster Bookshop; Gil- 
lespie’s Book Store. 

Lancaster, Pa.—L. B. Herr & Son; Barr's. 

Lansing, Mich.—J. F. Crotty; Emery-Pratt; 
Michigan School Service, Inc. 

Lawrence, Kan.—University Book Store; 
Rowland’s Bookstore; The Book Nook. 

Leavenworth, Kan.—Kiser’s; Geiger’s. 

Lebanon, Pa.—Bollman’s. 

Lewiston, Ida.—Kling’s; Schick & Howe. 

Lewiston, Me.—Berry Paper Co.; B. Peck. 

Lexington, Ky.—Veach’s Book Store. 

Lima, O.—Schell’s Book Store. 

Lincoln, Neb.—Miller & Paine; H. Herpol- 
sheimer Co.; Lincoln Book Store; College 

Book Co-Opehiii ve Baksicl 

Lite WiGek, Ark —ARR@ho @Chappme; Gus 
BIBss(G0 Baptist Bogie olige. 

RP eston, Mont.—theWRerSaaa: ERE. 

Logansport, Ind.—Seybold D. G. Co.; Nefi’s. 

Long Beach, Cal.—Buffum’s; Hewitt’s. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Fowler Bros.; Holmes 
Book Co.; C. ©. Parker; Powner’s Book 
Store; Broadway Dept. Store; ‘Bul- 
locks”; A. E. Little & Co.; Robinson's; 
H. S. Crocker Co., Inc.; Rogers Book Shcp; 
Lofland & Russell; Unity Pegues; The 
May Company; Burns Brothers; Camp- 
bell Book Store; Co-Op. Univ. of Cal. 
Southern Branch; Co-Op. Univ. of South- 
ern California; Hollywood Book Store; 
Stationer’s Corporation. 

Louisville, Ky.—W. K. Stewart Co.; Kauf- 
man-Strauss Co.; Stewart Dry Goods 
Co.; Baptist Book Concern. 

Lynchburg, Va.—J. P. Bell & Co., Inc. 

Lynden, Wash.—Y. H. Tromp. 

Lynn, Mass.—R. 8. Bauer Co.; Jerry Cos- 
tello; T. W. Rogers Co. 

Macon, Ga.—J. W. Burke. 


the English 


An Unequaled Achievement in 


Language! | 


Dictionary Making 


A truly marvelous book of information, being the largest 
nd latest abridgment of the colossal Funk & Wagnalls 
Jnabridged New Standard Dictionary which cost over 


51,500,000.00 to produce! 


IN THE HOME 


t is indispensable, taking the burden off parents’ shoulders by giving 
lear answers to the thousand and one questions asked by the young 


IN THE SCHOOL 


_ it is the popular authority with teachers and pupils, its convenient 
ize, modernity, and immense scope making an irresistible appeal. 


olks. 


i The Practical Standard Dictionary 
Answers a Million Questions 


New from Cover to Cover 


The Funk & Wagnalls Practical 
standard Dictionary defines. the very 
lewest words and phrases in our lan- 
uage, such as audiometer, book value, 
Dail Eireann, milline, radiobroadcasting, 
adiophone, 


synura, vactuphone, vario- 
upler, vitamin, etc. It brings to you 
he very newest meanings of old terms 
md brings you down-to-the-ininute 
formation on all the changes taking 
lace in our language. 


Contains 2,500 Illustrations 


, accurate to the finest 
, and passed upon by experts in 
arious sciences and arts, they bear the 
amp of authority. 


A Dictionary That Answers 
Every Purpose 


In schools, in business offices, in 
omes —for teachers, doctors,. law- 
ers, writers—for public speakers, stu- 
ents, men of affairs—for club women, 
usiness women, society women, and 
affairs—for 


esire to do so, this volume will prove a 
ver-failing guide of sterling worth. 


Elmer 
New York 
marvel of condensation, range, and up- 
to-dateness.”’ 


P.E.Campbdell, A.B., LL.D., President 
University of Oregon, Eugene, 
“More nearly meets the needs of the 
average person than any dictionary I 
have seen before.” 


Arnold Bennett, 
“The work I consult most often (twice 
or thrice daily) is Funk & Wagnalls 
Practical Standard Dictionary.” 


Think of it! 
ary—the 
abridged dictionary published—for a 
total of only $6.26 (carriage prepaid), 
bound in Flexible Fabrikoid, printed on 
Bible paper from new clear type. 
thumb-notch index! 
your order in at once. 


OTHER BINDINGS OF THE SAME GREAT BOOK: 


BIBLE PAPER EDITION 
i Size 634 x 914 x 134 Inches 


Ideal for Gift-Giving 


The Practical Standard Dictionary 
measures up to the highest standards of 
beauty and impressiveness as a gift. In 
addition, this authoritative book will be 
in daily use among those to whom you 
give it, and thus will prove a constant 
reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


Highly Endorsed 


Ellsworth Brown, Chancellor 


niversity, New York; “A 


Oregon: 


Famovs Novelist: 


Marvelous Value 


This matchless diction- 
newest, and the_ largest 


With 
Don’t delay! Get 


Full Flexible Leather, gilt edge paper, boxed, $7.50, net; post-paid, $7.76 
Cloth, $5, net; post-paid, $5.26 


REGULAR PAPER EDITION 
Size 714% x 1034 x 3 Inches 


Buckram, $6, net; post-paid, $6.34 


Cloth, $5, net; post-paid, $5.34 


Sold at all Bookstores or Order Direct on Coupon in Corner 


7UNK 


& WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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fadison, Wis.—University Cooperative Co.; 
Moseley Book Co.; Brown Book Shop; 
Hawthorne Book Shop. 

Aanhattan, Kan.—Endacott’s Book Store. 

Manitowoc, Wis.—J. Bigel & Sons; Fechter’s. 

farion, O.—Chas. G. Wiant. 

Marshfield, Ore.—Coos Bay Stat’y Co. 
Marysville, Cal—G. W. Hall. 

AcMinnville, Ore.—Harper Jamieson. 

Aemphis, Tenn.—Clarke’s; Taylor’s; Lowen- 

» stein’s; The New Bry’s. 

fiami, Fla.—Burdine’s; Cromer-Cassel’s. 

Aiddletown, Conn.—Hazen’s Book Store. 

filwaukee, Wis.—DesForges; Gray’s; Ham- 

' pel’s; Boston Store; Gimbel’s; The H. H. 

» West Co.; Milwaukee Bookstore. 

Ainneapolis, _ Minn.—Power’s; Dayton’s; 
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fobile, Ala—Hammel’s; Reiss Mere. Co. 

Modesto, Cal—The L. M. Morris Company. 

foline, I!l—Carlson Bros., Inc. 

Monmouth, Ill.—Wirtz’s; McQuiston’s. 

Montgomery, Ala.—‘‘ Fair.” 

Aoscow, Ida.—R. Hodgins. 

Auncie, Ind.—C. A. Penzel. 

Auskegon, Mich.—Seeger’s; Daniel's. 

Auskogee, Okla.—Chicago Book Store. 

Vashville, Tenn.—Presbyterian Book Store; 

» Lamar & Whitmore; Zibart Bros.; Mills’. 

Tewark, N. J.—L. Bamberger & Co.; Hahne 
& Co.; Baker Printing Co.; Grover Bros. 

Tewark, O.—T. M. Edmiston. 

Tew Bedford, Mass.—Hutchinson & Co. 

Tew Britain, Conn.—Beacon Book Shop. 

Tew Brunswick, N. J.—Strauss’; Reed’s. 

Yew Haven, Conn.—f. P. Judd Co.; Whit- 

_lock’s; Schartenberg’s. 

Yew Orleans, La.—S. D. Siler; F. F. Hansell; 
D. H. Holmes & Co.; Maigon-Blanche. 


eee ee 


Newton, Kans.—Phil. M. Anderson. ‘ 

New York, N. Y.—Brentano’s; Macy’s; 
Wanamaker’s; Gimbel’s; Lord & Taylor 
Book Store; Womrath’s 26 Stores; Bloom- 
ingdale’s; Scribner’s; Putnam’s; Dutton’s, 
Inc.; Pennsylvania Terminal Book Shop; 
Barclay Bookshop; Doubleday Doran Book 
Shops; Harlem Book Co.; McDevitt-Wilson 
Co.; The Sherwood Co.; Himebaugh & 
Browne; Ball & Wilde; Stern Bros.; Sun- 
wise Turn Book Shop; McCreery Book 
Shop; The Methodist Book Concern; 
Barnes & Noble. 

Norfolk, Va.—Wm. Freeman & Son; Schaffer 
Book & Stat’y Co.; Aflantic Book Stores. 

Northampton, Mass.—Bridgman & Lyman; 


t 
singers Dep 
Ogden, Utah—Bramwell Book & Staty. 
Store; Veasy-Clements; Ogden Bookstore. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—Oklahoma Book Co.; 
Parlette-Doyle; Stealey Book & Pub. Co.; 
Messenger Book House; Venable’s. 
Okmulgee, Okla.—Robert Cooke Co. 
Olympia, Wash.—The Book Store. 
Omaha, Neb.—Matthew’s; Hayden Bros.; 
Brandeis; Kieser’s; W. A. Hixenbaugh & Co. 
Orono, Me.—University Store Co. 
Orlando. Fla.—O’Neal-Branch Co. 
Oskhosh, Wis.—Hein’s Book & Art Stores. 
Ottumwa, Ia.—J. G. Parks. 
Owatonna, Minn.—Gericke’s Drug Store. 
Paducah, Ky.—D. E. Wilson. 
Palo Alto, Cal.—Palo Alto Book Store. 
Paris, Texas.—Alexander Book Co. 
Pasadena, Cal.—A. C. Vroman, Inc.; H. F. 
Brown; Hunter& Williams; F’. Devillibies Co. 
Paterson, N. J.—Inglis Stationery Co.; 
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Meyer Bros.; White’s Book Shop; Quack- 
enbush Co, 
Pendleton, Ore.—Frazier’s Book Store. 
Pensacola, Fla.—Johnson’s; Rox’s. 
Peoria, Il!.—Block & Kuhl Co.; Jacquin & Co. 
Petersburg, Va.—T. S. Beckwith Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Wanamaker’s; Strawbridge 
& Clothier; Gimbel’s; Lit Bros.; Leary’s 
Book Store; Campion & Co,; Snellen- 
burg’s; Archway Book Store; Peter Reilly; 
Presbyterian Book Store; American Bap- 
tist Publication Society; Geo. W. Jacobs 
Co.; Charles Sessler; A. R. Womrath, Inc.; 
Brentano’s. 
Phoenix, Ariz.—Berryhill Co.; Miller-Sterling. 
Pittsburgh, Pa—Jos. Horne Co.; Jones Book 
Shop; Kaufmann’s; J. R. Weldin Co.; Har- 
rison J. Hays; W. B. Hodby; Gimbel’s; 
United Presbyterian Board of Pub.; 
Presbyterian Look Store; Priscilla Guthrie, 
Inc.; ye A. Kirner Co.; The Method- 
sg 
Plymouth, M 
Pocatello, 


aun, 
%o.; Meier & Frank 


Co.; Hylan 
Pottsville, 


Auslin & Troup Co.; The Boo 

Pullman, Wash.—Students Bg 
Pharmacy. 

Quincy, Ill.—0. F. Miller & 

Raleigh, N. C—A. William 


Baptist Book Shop. 
Reading, Pa.—Lagle Book 
Shaaber’s. 
Reno, Nev.—Reno Sta 


Stat’y Co. 
Richmond, Ind.—Bartel 


Roanoke, Va.—Caldwell-Sites 
Staty. Co. a2. 

Rochester, Minn.—Mabel Ulric. 
Print Shop; H. 8S. Adams. + ~ 

Rochester, N. Y.—Scrantom’s Inc.; 
Lindsay & Curr Co.; Clarence W. Smt 
E. W. Edwards & Son. 

Rockford, Ill—D. J. Stewart Co.; C. V- 
Weise Co. 

Rock Island, Ill.—Augustana Book Concern; 
L. 8. McCabe & Co. 

Rockland, Me.—Fuller-Cobb, Inc.; Huston, 
Tuttle, Inc.; Knox Bookstore. 

Rome, Ga.—Rome Book Co.; Wyatt's. 

Rutland, Vt.—The Tuttle Co.; G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, Cal.—Purnell Stationery; H. S. 
Crocker Co.; Weinstock, Lubin Co.; 
Levinson’s; H. E. Jones Bookstore. 

Saainaw, Mich.—Kelsey’s; Connerry-Palmer 
Co.; M. W. Tanner D. G. Co. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—W. Schroeder Book Store; 
Smith’s Bookstore; Mannschreck’s. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Stix, Baer & Fuller; Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney’s; Famous-Barr D. G. 
Co.; Doubleday Doran Bookshop; Conrad 
Witter;Presbyterian Book Store; Eden Pub. 
House; May Co.; Concordia Pub. House. 

St. Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Book & Staty. 
Co.; The Golden Rule; Crist Book Shop; 
Emporium Merc. Co.; Mabel Ulrich’s 
Book & Print Shop. 


St. Petersburg, Fla.—Pinellas Ptg. & Staty. 
Co.; Palm Book Shop. 

Salem, Mass.—The Book Shop; Jerry Costello. 

Salem, Ore.—Patton Bros.; Commercial Book 
Store. 


Co., Inc.; J. W. Stacey; Franklin Book 
Shop; The Methodist Book Concern; 
Gelber-Lilienthal Co.; Wellendorf Book Co. 
San Jose, Cal_—Hill’s; Winch & Marshall; 
Curtis M. Lindsay. 
Santa Ana, Cal.—Santa Ana Book Store. 
Santa Barbara, Cal.—Osborne’s Book Store; 
Copeland’s Book Shop. 
Santa Cruz, Cal.—H. PE. Irish. 
Santa Fe, N. M.—Santa Fe Book & Staty. Co. 
Santa Rosa, Cal.—Corrick’s Book Store. 
Savannah, Ga.—Silva’s Book Shop. 
Schenectady, N. Y.—Union Book Co., Ine. 
Scranton, Pa.—Reisman’s Book _ Store; 
Scranton Dry Goods Co.; The Book Shop. 
Seattle, Wash.—Frank B. Wilson; Lowman 
& Hanford Co.; The Book Mart; Shorey’s; 
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Univ. Book Store; Frederick & Nelson; 
Linholm’s; McDougal & Southwick. 
Sedalia, Mo.—Scott’s Book Shop. 
Shreveport, La—Hirsch & Leman Co.; Bap- 
_tist Book Store. 
Sioux City, Ia—Martin Co.; Davidson’s. 
Sioux Falls, S. D.—Christenson & Dempster, 
South Bend, Ind.—The Book Shop; Robert- 
son Bros. Co. 
Spartanburg, S. C.—The DuPre Book Co. 
Spokane, Wash.—John W. Graham & Co. 
Springfield, Ill—Coe Bros.; F. R. Simmons. 
Springfield, Mass.—Johnson’s; Forbes & Wal- 
lace; Meekins, Packard & Wheat Bookshop. 
Springfield, Mo.—Browne Bros.; Heer’s. 
Springfield, O.—Pierce & Co. 
Stamford, Conn.—Stamford Book Store, Inc. 


Stanford University, Cal—The Stanford 
Bookstore. 
Staunton, Va.—Beverly Book Co.; Bear 


Fuse W. YS Pote Co.; Bailey’s; 
Everybody's Book Shop; E. Mundy’s. 
Tacoma, e ; Rhodes’; Pirret’s; 
berg’s; Fisher Co. 

apa Book & Staty. Co.; 
miyton Staty. Co. 
Haute, Ind.—A. Herz. ~~ 
Aarkana, Tex.—Presbyterian Com. of Pub. 
‘oledo; O.—Lasalle & Koch Book Shop; Lion 
D ; Franklin Ptg. & Eng. Co.; 
O, 


Tulsa, Okla.—Tulsa 
RB. & 8, Co.; Miller’s 


Book Co. 
Drug & St. Co. 
effie’s; Smith’s. 


Valparaiso, Ind.—M, 
Vincennes, Ind.—C, 


I, 


nmtano’s’’; 

n. Ballantyne & Sons; 

milk & Co.; S. Kann Sons 

rte iad {. Cornwall; Paul Pearlman; 

The Rig Book Shop. 

Waterbury, Conn.—Davis & Nye; Louis 
Mohbill’s Book Store. 

Watertown, N. Y.—C. R. Allen Co., Inc.; 
Edson E. Robinson, Inc. 

Watertown, S. D.—D. F. Jones Drug Co. 

Waukegan, Ill.—Allen’s Book Store; Pearce’s 
Book Store. 

Wellington, Kan.—Brown’s Bookstore. 

Wenatchee, Wash.—C. H. Armstrong. 

Westfield, Ind.—Union Bible Sem. Book Store. 

Wichita, Kan.—Goldsmith Book & Stationery 
Co.; C. A. Tanner & Co.; F. G. Orr & Co.; 
Allen Book & Shoe Co.; Innes Co. 

Wichita Falls, Tex.—Lovelace Book Store. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Long’s; Fowler, Dick & 
Walker; Pomeroy’s, Inc.; Wide Awake 
Book Shop; Deemer & Co.; Kressley’s. 

Williamsport, Pa.—Geo. B. Wolf; H. Y. Otto; 
H. G. Phillips Supply House. 

Wilmington, Del—‘Butler’s, Inc.”; Green- 
wood Bookshop. 

Wilmington, N. C—C. W. Yates & Co.; 
Northam’s Book & Staty. Co. 

Winona, Minn.—The Williams Book Store. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.—W. H. Watkins. 

Worcester, Mass.—Davis & Banister; Den- 
holm & McKay Co. 

York, Pa.—Regal Co.; Wagner’s Bookstore. 

Youngstown, O.—Geo. McKelvey Co.; C. H. 
Krauter Co.; Strouss-Hirshberg Co. 

Zanesville, O.—Edminston Book & Staty. Co. 
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If your Bookseller is out of stock of 
| Funk & Wagnalls’ Practical Standard 

Dictionary, don’t take a substitute, 
| ue order direct on this coupon. 
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354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
I enclose $6.26* for which please send me 
Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard Dic- 
tionary. Bible Paper, Flexible Fabrikoid 
Binding, like illustration. 
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$7.76 if you wish the full flexible leather 
binding, Bible paper; $6.34 if you wish 
the Buckram binding, regular paper, 
$5.34 if you wish the cloth binding, 
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INVESTMENTS + AND + FINANCE 


RUBBER UNRESTRICTED 


HERE WAS REMOVED LAST MONTH ‘‘one im- 

portant source of friction between the London and 

Washington Governments,” when the British rubber 
control was discontinued, remarks Ludwell Denny, writer for 
Seripps-Howard newspapers. Other press writers find much to 
say about the lessons of the failure of the Stevenson Act, which 
restricted rubber exports, and predict lower prices for consumers 
in the United States, the greatest rubber-using country. It 
seems clear enough to the Manchester Union, for instance, 
‘‘that government interference with the economic working of the 
rubber industry has proved a mistake,’’ and the failure, in the 
Brooklyn Eagle’s opinion, ‘‘should warn Britain and every other 
Government against similar future experiments.” Several 
newspapers declare themselves in agreement with Frank Hen- 
derson, President of the New York Rubber Exchange, when he 
says that ‘‘no nation can succeed permanently in raising the 
price of a basic commodity unless such nation definitely controls 
the commodity.’ It is evident to the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
that ‘‘nothing has proved so completely as the British rubber 
fiasco that monopoly can not always survive in this day and age 
of inventiveness and ambitious industry.” After all, reflects the 
Dallas News, the Stevenson Act has really been of decided bene- 
fit to the world: 


It not only put the Dutch producers on par with the British 
and thereby stimulated open competition, but it turned the in- 
genuity of scientists to developing rubber from adaptable plants 
in other parts of the world and to producing adequate substitutes 
for pure rubber. In both directions progress has gone so far 
that the world can be reasonably sure of being free of dependence 
for its rubber supply on one-quarter of the globe. 


The Stevenson scheme was ‘perhaps the most ambitious 
scheme ever undertaken by a government to arbitrarily fix the 
price of a world commodity in time of peace,” and it ‘‘has ended 
in a confession of failure,’ says the Nashville Tennessean, which 
recalls that: 


When the original scheme became effective on November 1, 
1922, the Malayan possessions of Great Britain enjoyed almost a 
monopoly in the production of crude rubber. This plan sought 
to limit exports so that the price of rubber in London would be 
stabilized between 25 and 31 cents a pound. It was proposed to 
set up in the colonies machinery to limit the exports, quarter by 
quarter, of a percentage of the standard production according 
to the average price in London for the preceding quarter. Sub- 
sequently the pivotal price was raised to 42 cents a pound. 

This scheme not only stimulated the production of rubber 
elsewhere, but it has transferred the center of the world’s rubber 
eontrol from London to New York City. There were several 
causes that contributed to the failure of the plan. When the 
price became almost prohibitive the manufacturers of America 
began to reclaim old rubber and to practise drastic economies. 
The Dutch growers refused to cooperate in the British restriction 
scheme, and capitalists opened up new rubber-producing areas. 
As a result of all this, Great Britain’s production of rubber has 
fallen from 72 per cent. of the world’s total to less than 50 per 
cent. The production of non-British estates has increased from 
134,000 tons in 1922 to 308,000 tons in 1927. Whereas six years 
ago only one ton in five was reclaimed now one ton in every two 
is reclaimed. 


“What chiefly forced abandonment of the restriction scheme?” 
Tais question the Boston News Bureau answers as follows: 


True, considerable eredit must be given American manufac- 
turers for their campaign to reduce waste and to encourage the 
use of reclaimed rubber, but were there these efforts alone, the 
British dictatorship would have continued unimprest, as it had 
been unimprest with American official protests and propaganda. 

The really effective argument was provided by the growing 


output of the Dutch East Indies. To their success in the rubber- 
producing field America owes considerable thanks. The reason 
for Britain’s abdication is more easily understood when it is re- 
called that whereas in 1922 Malaya and Ceylon supplied 70 per 
cent. of the world’s rubber supplies, Dutch growers then were 
furnishing much less than 25 per cent. To-day, however, the 
Dutch are supplying 40 per cent. of the world’s demands, (inci- 
dentally, America consumes between 70 per cent. and 80 per 
cent. of the world total) and Britain’s possessions are marketing 
less than half of the total. 

Despite frequent efforts by the British Colonial Office to inter- 
est the Dutch in some sort of a pooling arrangement, that to- 
gether they might control the world’s supply, the Dutch held 
aloof. They stedfastly refused to combine with the British, 
thus assuring for the future a rubber market with prices more in 
line with the natural conditions that should prevail, namely, 
the time-honored law of supply and demand. 3 

The net outcome of the whole rubber episode has been a some- 
what involuntary reversion by the British to a traditional 
principle of laissez-faire, or non-intervention artificially by gov- 
ernment. It had been abandoned for a while for what seemed 
to be strong reasons of expediency or even exigency. But eventu- 
ally it was recognized—like other adventures by governments in 
valorization or other artificial influencing of commodity markets 
—to have been a mistake. 

Readjustment was painful enough all round, including the 
inventory losses which large American consumers had to take. 
Among to-day beneficiaries may be cited the rank and file of 
American autoists, now getting their tires at record low prices— 
for ever better tires. 


There was practically no change of price when the restriction 
went off the first of November because the market had dis- 
counted it earlier in the year when the British Government’s 
intentions were made public, notes the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute’s Business Conditions Weekly, the price having drop? 
from 41 cents per pound in January to 1714 cents in April, ane 
having been stabilized around 18 or 19 cents ever since. The 
impression exists among rubber men that prices can be counted 
on to remain at a comparatively low level, which, according te 
J. C. Royle of the Consolidated Press, ‘‘explains in some part 
the announcement of a cut in tire prices by all the principal 
manufacturers, which ranges from 214 to 5 per cent. on first 
grades and 171% to 20 per cent. on second grades.’’ This finan- 
cial writer expects a record consumption of rubber in this coun- 
try next year. There may be some voluntary restriction to keep 
prices up, or there may be a price war between British and 
Dutch producers. At any rate, the producers ‘‘know that 
America will need nearly 500,000 tons of rubber in the next year, 
and that despite the starting of plantations by Americans on their 
own account, the manufacturers must come to the foreign 
grower for most of it.” 

But a careful analysis of the rubber market, according to @ 
market letter of the F. R. Henderson Corporation, rubber 
specialists, ‘‘brings one back to the same econclusion—that a 
definite upward trend in rubber is justified by all the con- 
tributing factors.’’ This conclusion seems to be based on the 
rapidly decreasing stocks of rubber and the increasing demand 
in this country. 

Whatever the effect on prices, the Washington Post believes 
that British rubber-growers are not likely ever to recover 
fully from the effect of the Stevenson plan: 

Abandonment of the restriction act in a way constitutes a 
double victory for the American manufacturer and consumer, 
for not only will the United States be able to buy British colonial 
rubber on a fair commercial basis from this time forward, but 
it will be able, within a few years, to supply so much of its own 
rubber that any similar attempt in the future would be ineffective. 


The current Review of Reviews points out that in Liberia the 
Firestone Company already has planted much of the 100,000 


acres leased from the Government in 1926. 
In Brazil Henry Ford is creating the 
world’s greatest rubber farm, of more than 
4,500,000 acres, upon which planting soon 
will begin. The United States Rubber 
Company has increased its holdings in the 
Dutch East Indies and Malaya to 135,000 
acres, of which 87,000 are planted, and the 
Goodyear Company now controls 50,000 
acres in Sumatra. These companies, the 


article points out, will be in a position, when ° 


their holdings are fully developed, to supply 
the total rubber needs of the United States. 


HOW EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP 
IS WORKING OUT 


ee ote stock ownership of the 

sort noticed on page 14 has now been 
tried long enough in this country and on a 
sufficiently large scale to give us some idea 
of the results. It is evident to The Indez, 
published by the New York Trust Com- 
pany, that the plan is no heaven-born 
panacea. While the movement has spread, 
there have also been a number of with- 
drawals. In the opinion of The Index, 
“the experience of those company plans 
which have failed as well as of those which 
nave succeeded indicates that this form 
yf stock ownership must be safeguarded 
within certain definite limits.’ Ina recent 
study the National Industrial Conference 
Board found that 315 representative 
American corporations—as contrasted with 
30 in 1915—have employee stock owner- 
hip plans to which approximately a third 
7 their 2,736,000 employees have sub- 
seribed; ‘‘the amount of stock so owned was 
sonsiderably over a billion dollars, and the 
verage holding per employee was ap- 
oroximately $1,300.’’ Professor Willard 
©. Fisher is quoted as saying in an article in 
he Journal of the International Electrical 
Workers and Operators ‘‘that from an 
nvestment standpoint employee stock 
ywnership must inevitably violate one of 
the accepted canons of sound security 
qolding”’: 


_ The investor can not practise diversifica- 
10n; his savings are placed entirely in the 
stock of the company for which he works— 
and these stocks are common stocks twice 
us often as they are preferred. In the 
absence of repurchase agreements or other 
special arrangements made by the cor- 
doration, therefore, a temporary market 
Jepression in the price of the common stock 
may frighten him into selling and thus 
seriously reduce the savings which he had 
xecumulated over a period of years. 


In the words of the former Professor of 
Economics at Wesleyan and New York 
University, the promoted purchase of 
stocks by employees ‘‘is not at all invest- 
nent, but speculation, and speculation of 
yn extremely venturesome sort. Distinc- 
sions are made, of course, but taken alto- 
zether, the purchases must be characterized 
4s speculation.” 

Recently both the National Biscuit Com- 
sany and the F. W. Woolworth Company 
vbandoned their stock ownership plans 
secause of speculative activity in their 
‘aspective common stocks, we read in The 
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of home and factory 


Lights Heats Power Water 


On these four elements the house- 
hold and industrial fabric of mod- 
ern America is built. The securities 
of public utility companies supply- 
ing these four services share in the 
stability of the nation’s economic 
| life and profit with its growth. 
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investment-circulars As bankers for the largest system 
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BAN KS, 


in time of 


prosperity invest 


as carefully as 


in periods of 


depression 


‘Do You follow 
the same rule? 


Many American, Scotch, Dutch and British 
Banking Institutions and Insurance Com- 
panies have been customers of ours for a 
great many years. 

When prosperity reigns, they e3 exercise great 
caution and are perhaps even more exacting 
in choosing investments than in less pros- 
perous times. Always they make sure of the 
judgment, experience, integrity and financial 
responsibility of the investment firm from 
which they buy. 

You will profit by following that same 
tule. Deal with an institution which has 
earned the confidence of bankers, which is 
distinguished for its caution in safeguarding 
the funds of investors. 

Current offerings provide a wide choice of 
high grade public utility, industrial, rail- 
road, investment trust, real estate, municipal 
and government securities. Mail the coupon 
for descriptive literature. 


Mail for Descriptive Literature 


GEORGE M.ForMAN 
er COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


112 West Adams Street 120 Broadway 
hicago New York 


Dept. 412: Please send me, without obligation, 
descriptive literature on attractive current offerings. 


Name sence es 
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3Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Paper, etc. Save 

= money. Printfor others, big profit. Complete 
outfits $8.85. Job pr ress $11, $29, Rotary $149. All 

\ easy, rules sent rite for catalog presses type 
etc. THE KELSEY CO., P-23, Meriden, Conn. 


& Real Christmas Gift 
WORKACE Clectric WOODWORKER 


Complete Outfit Including Planer, Saw, Lathe, 
Electric Motor and Many Useful Attachments 


Planer Motor Sanding 
» sl ; pales Gr ihding 
Saw Lat! tach- 


. Saas 


Fast — Accurate — Complete 
Price complete, $89.00. Easy Terms. 
Write for complete information. 
J. D. Wallace & Co., 2837 Adams St., Chicago 
45 W.45thSt., NewYork 268 Market St., San Francisco 
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Index; ‘‘there are a number of other com- 
panies, also, which have failed to find 
their employee stock ownership plans of 
any particular benefit.” But ‘“‘these de- 
cisions represent the exception, and not the 
trend,’ and efforts are being made to 
eliminate unsatisfactory features. Three 
methods are now being generally followed 
in the sale of stocks to employees: 


The company will buy it upon the 
employee’s order in the open market and 
deduct the payment for it in instalments 
from his wages or salary. A second and 
more common policy is that of offering the 
stock to employees at a price which is con- 
siderably below the current market price, 
thus reducing the psychological effects of 
price fluctuations. A third policy en- 
courages the continued holding of the stock 
by offering employee stockholders, in addi- 
tion to the regular dividends, a special 
reward or bonus, which frequently in- 
creases from year to year. In a few in- 
stances the corporation has safeguarded 
its employees against loss by guaranteeing 
the repurchase of securities at the sub- 
seription price. 


There have been very large gains in 
stocks purchased under some of the older 
plans, and in a number of cases there have 
been considerable losses. The writer in 
The Index would have us realize that 
“most of the stock ownership plans have 
been developed in the past few years, in a 
period of rising stock prices; industrial 
stocks at the close of 1927 were three times 
as high as in the depression year of 1921.” 
In this connection the Federal Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is quoted as saying: 


One of the important factors in the 
success or failure of a plan of stock par- 
ticipation is the influence of the stock mar- 
ket. Thus, while in some instances em- 
ployees have kept their holdings in spite of 
their greatly increased value, most of the 
companies have had the experience of 
having their employees sell and take profits 
as the price of the stock advanced. When, 
on the other hand, the price of stock goes 
down the companies may feel forced to re- 
purchase it, for if they fail to do so the good- 
will gained through the plan will be lost. 


On the one hand the employee ‘‘has the 
advantage of making an investment on 
unusually easy terms and securing a com- 
paratively high yield,’”’ and on the other 
it is clear that ‘‘stoeck ownership is not 
the most certain of investments, and the 
effects of a decline in the value of the 
employee’s investment are not beneficial 
to either the employee or the corporation.” 
This is why the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board says the employee ‘‘should 
not be encouraged to invest in company 
stock unless he is adequately protected 
against adverse fluctuations in its price.” 
To continue the discussion in The Index: 


The factor of participation in ownership 
has probably been greatly overemphasized 
as an inducement toward the purchase of 


welcomes you with light.... 
scarcely a window without the radi- P 
ance of many lamps! This company 
maintains a special department to 
assist the homemaker in decorative 
illumination. 


_ Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 

156 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 

Stock listed-on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Send for Year Book. 


Something New for Children 


A real find for everyone who takes pleasure in de- 
lighting a child! Beautiful pictures to rivet the 
child’s attention—a delightful story to entertain— 
something new for a child to do—and all in one book! 


PUSSY WILLOW’S 
NAUGHTY KITTENS 


BY LILLIAN E. YOUNG 


There is nothing like it anywhere. Has doors 
which actually open. Illustrated and written by a 
real mother who is a skilled writer and. taleated 
artist. It is a book that any parent may choose for a 
child, a book that friends and relatives may present to 
the little folk on any gift occasion with the definite as- 
surance ofits being anovel and unusually fascinating gift 

Size 8% x 10%. Orange Colored cloth cover. I2 ~ 

colored illustrations. $2.00; $2.14 post-paid. 


All booksellers, or direct from 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York § 


New Fall Book Catalog FREE 


A letter or post-card will bring you a FREE copy of 
our new FALL CATALOG OF PUBLICATIONS. 
Over 100 pages describing books that appeal to 
every taste and need. Books of Art, Biography, Fic- 
tion, Gardening, History, Marriage and Home-Keep- 
ing, Psychology, Science, Sex, Religion, Sociology, 
Travel, Literature, etc.: Educational Books, En- 
cyclopedias, Dictionaries, Literary Classics, Books 
for Children, Medical Works, etc., etc. Send for 
this catalog NOW—it’s FREE. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360, Fourth Avenue,N. Y. 


Shrines of the Great 
in Kurope 


By EDWIN ROBERT PETRE 
Author of ‘When You Go to Europe’”’ 


The only handbook of its kind in existence—a 
unique tourist directory of the birthplaces, 
homes, story scenes, and working background 
of more than two thousand authors, painters, 
sculptors, musicians, dramatists, scientists, ex- 
plorers, philosophers, and others—past and 
present—who have left their mark on modern 
culture. 


The entire contents are arranged alphabetic- 
ally for quick and easy reference; first by 
countries and cities, so that when the traveler is 
in a certain town, a glance at the proper page 
will show whether the place contains any 
shrine which should be visited; then alphabetic- 
ally by names, so that, if following the trail of 
some great master, a ‘glance at his name will 
show the places he helped to make famous and 
recall the outstanding facts about his life and 
work. 


t2mo, Fabrikoid, $2.00, net; $2.10, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


stock ‘by employees. While the number of 
employees owning stock in their company 
is fairly large, the amount of stock owned 
is small. In an analysis of twenty leading 
companies with employee stock ownership 
plans, the National Industrial Conference 
Board found that the total stocks owned 
under these plans was only 4.26 per cent. 
of the stock outstanding. This is so slight 
as to make the employee’s influence negli- 
gible even if he had any intention of exert- 
ing it. The time when this employee stock 
holding will represent a controlling interest 
in the business seems to be fairly remote. 

Nevertheless, there is a definite psycho- 
logical value in the sense of participation 
inherent in the idea of stock ownership. It 
is for that very reason, probably, that em- 
ployee stock ownership has not met with 
favor from the labor unions, because it 
helps to destroy the distinction between 
capital and labor, and thus would leave the 
labor movement without a cause. It isa 
trend, in other words, toward the creation 
of one group of stockholders in which both 
eapital and labor will be merged. 

‘Certainly this sense of mutual interest 
has been one of the inducements to cor- 
porations to offer stock to their employees. 
It is believed that the loyalty of the worker 
twill be enhanced thereby. He will be 
more concerned with the prosperity of his 
company and will be given a new incentive 
to remain with it. The companies have 
also been influenced by the fact that here is 
‘an investment market whieh can not be 
disregarded. 

Employee stock ownership represents a 

method of reducing labor turn-over and 
increasing eapital, and with many com- 
‘panies these two objectives have been 
‘very satisfactorily realized. 
_ The extension of employee stock owner- 
ship will depend upon the security with 
which the corporation is able to surround 
the investment, appealing to the many who 
merely want a place to put their money, 
‘and not to the few who are interested in 
obtaining a voice in industrial affairs. 


HOW TO LOSE MONEY IN A BULL 
MARKET 

VEN when everything is going up in 

Wall Street, it is quite possible for a 
speculator to lose. A financial authority 
‘quoted recently in these pages ventured the 
opinion that more people have lost money 
during these five years’ bull market than 
have made money. In other words, a bull 
market isn’t fool-proof. ‘‘Any experienced 
broker could describe many ways of losing 
money,’ remarks the editor of Barron’s 
Weekly, whose further comment is inter- 
esting in view of the enormous public 
participation in stock speculation at 
present. To quote: 


A favorite method is to buy a little stock 
at first, and a little more, if the price goes 
down. As the broker says, why not buy all 
of it at the low price? Another way is the 
failure to cut a loss quickly, with the result 
of establishing an impossible position. But 
one of the most expensive ways arises out 
of the mental inability to sell out a pyra- 
mided position when the market is strong. 
To the speculator who will not get outside 
himself and take a detached view, it looks 
as if the rise could never stop. 

Not much logic enters into stock specu- 
lation, but sound reasoning is possible. 
You have a position in the market showing 
large paper profits. Ask yourself honestly 
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the Single-Voucher Unit for the 
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gee chief reason you see 
distinguished older men 
wearing Burberry overcoats 
is because they acquired the 
habit when they were young. 
They learned years ago that 
Burberrys have warmth with- 
out weight, and have style 
with ease. 

FOR THE NAME OF THE NEAREST 

BURBERRY DEALER, WRITE TO 


OUR NEW YORK WHOLESALE 
OFFICE—14 EAST 3878 STREET 


SEEING EGYPT 
The Holy Land 


With E. M. NEWMAN 


Famous “Traveltalk’’ Lecturer 


An illustrated travel narrative abounding with the fascination, mystery and romance of the 
Near East, in which the famous ‘‘Traveltalk’’ Lecturer presents an arresting account of his 
travels in Egypt and the Holy Land. 


Colorful Pageants—Eternalized Cities—Inspiring Wonders— 


await you. Cairo—the kaleidoscopic city of Arabian nights—you visit. To the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx—up the ancient Nile to Karnak and Luxor in the Valley of the Kings—to the 
doomed Temple of Philae—even to seldom visited Assiut where mummies mined by prisoners 
are piled high like cord-wood, you are conducted! From the wickedest city in the world to the 
Holy Land you progress. Amethyst Petra, Damascus, Lebanon, Nazareth, Jerusalem, the 
Plains of Sharon and scores of other places equally famous in sacred and profane history 
are described to you. 


300 Original Photographs 


illustrate the text. These include superb views of the forbidden city of Mecca and its sacred 
Kaaba, views of Tel Aviv and other Jewish colonies, the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem and 
glimpses of present-day life in Bethlehem in Cana, on the Sea of Galilee, and other places 
closely associated with the life of Jesus. : 


8vo. Cloth. 300 illustrations, 2 maps. $5.00, net; $5.22, post-paid. 
At all bookstores or direct from 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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if you would buy more stock at present 
prices. If you can not answer yes, then 
why not sell what you have? If the 
market is too high for the purchase so far 
as you are concerned, it is telling you as 
loudly as it can that you should take 
profits. Nobody ever got the last eighth 
except by an accident. Low and high 
points can be approximated only so far as 
the individual trader is concerned. It 
often happens that a decline is over when 
the brokerage offices are empty, while there 
is always too much company at the top. 
What is often forgotten, until it is too late, 
is that a decline in the market of twenty 
points can, and usually does, wipe out the 
profits of an advance of sixty points. The 
reason for this is that the trader gets in and 
out during the advance, but is always 
found with his largest holding at the top. 
He is exactly like the rest of the market 
in the respect that he has become vulner- 
able, because overextended. A military 
commander likes to advance on a compara-— 
tively narrow and manageable front, with 
his flanks well protected. The wider his 
front, the more his vulnerable points mul- 
tiply for exactly the reasoning which says 
that a chain is as strong as its weakest link. 
Jt follows that when only 50 per cent. or 
even less of the potentially active stocks 
are attracting speculators the technical 
position is far safer than when 75 per cent. 
of such stocks are finding customers and 
the ticker is half an hour behind the market. 


A TRADE ITS OWN LAW MAKER 
NOTABLE conference has just been 
held by the grocery trade—notable, 

according to a weekly bulletin sent out by 
the accounting firm of Ernst & Ernst, 
“because it is an example of how a trade, 
harassed by its internal competition, may 
undertake the formulation of its own ‘law 
merchant,’ obtain government sanction, 
and avoid the interferences of clumsy 
public laws.”’ The writer reminds us that 
this is one way to attain an end which 
is sometimes sought after by the laws 
against price-fixing and by the activities 
of the Federal Trade Commission. Of the 
grocery-trade conference we read further: 


It was unusual because it represented 
more divergent interests than any previous 
trade-practise conference—foodstuff man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers. Each 
of these three groups was split within itself, 
as, for example, the independent retailers 
vs. the chain-stores. Yet the trade was 
able to agree on an advanced code of 
“fair’’ practises. 

Here are some of the significant resolu- 
tions: Terms of sale shall be open and 
strictly adhered to. Secret rebates or 
secret allowances of any kind are unfair 
methods of business. Price discrimination 
that is uneconomic or unjustly discrimina- 
tory is an unfair method of business. 
(This is a mild declaration, yet it is con- 
sidered a step in the direction of abolition 
of price discrimination.) ‘‘Free deals” 
are frowned upon. Commercial bribery, 
even with the consent of the employer, is 
condemned. There are many other decla- 
rations, some applying only to the grocery 
trade, some suggesting models for other 
lines of business. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


November 15.—Premier Poincaré’s new 
Government of Republican Concord 
receives a vote of confidence in the 
Chamber of Deputies, 330 to 129. The 
Premier announces that settlement of 
reparations and war debts is the chief 
responsibility of the new Government. 


The Grand Council of the Nationalist 
Fascist party is placed on a constitu- 
tional basis as the supreme organ of 
State by an almost unanimous vote of 
the Italian Senate. Premier Mussolini 
announces that the rights of the crown 
will not be jeopardized by the Grand 
Council. 


The outflow of lava from Mount Etna 
practically subsides, after destroying 
almost 10,000 acres and making 7,000 

people homeless. 


. 

November 16—Twelve million Chinese 
in nine provinces are living under 
famine conditions, announces the Inter- 
national Famine Relief Commission, 
meeting in Tientsin. 


November 19.—Addressing the Reichstag, 

_ Foreign Minister Stresemann says that 
Germany will not accept an offer to 
evacuate the Rhineland at the cost of 
extending Allied supervision or control 
over the Rhineland after 1935, the 

- statutory period provided by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


DOMESTIC 


ovember 14.—Revised figures show that 

of the 326 persons aboard the S. S. 
| Vestris, 213 were rescued and 113 
drowned. 


Yovember 16.—In addressing the National 

- Grange convention, President Coolidge 

advocates an extension of the coopera- 

_ tive-marketing system, strengthened 

by additional Federal support, and an 

_ administrative board as a solution of 

the farm problem. 

Jovember 18.—Floods in the river basins 
of eastern Kansas and western Missouri 
cause the death of nine people and tre- 
mendous property damage. 


A national committee of seventy promi- 
nent persons interested in education 
from twenty-five States is organized in 
Washington to combat propaganda in 
American schools in behalf of ‘‘special 
interests, groups and causes.” 


Jovember 19.—President-elect Hoover 
leaves San Pedro, California, on his 
good-will visit to Latin America. 


The United States Supreme Court up- 
holds the New York law aimed at the 
Ku Klux Klan, and requiring all oath- 
bound secret associations to file with 
the Secretary of State full information 
as to their nature and membership. 


Jovember 20.—Col. Robert W. Stewart, 
- Chairman of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, is acquitted in the District 
Supreme Court at Washington of a 
eharge of perjury in his testimony be- 
fore the Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee concerning the bonds of the 
Continental Trading Company of 
Canada. 


Bright in Snatches?—‘‘I never worry 
bout my husband paying attention to 
ther women—he’s crazy about me.” 

“‘But perhaps he has lucid intervals.’’— 
Mt- Bits. 


a new Biss 
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we 


ell 


It Sweeps Every Surface 
with Magic Ease! 
From High-pile Carpets 

to Bare Floors 


He is the gift of 
gifts for mother’s 


Christmas. We've made 
a great improvement in 
the Bissell. Now you can 
sweep any kind of surface 
with it—the newest 
high-pile carpets or lin- 
oleum—mote easily than 
ever before. Our new 
“Hi-Lo” brush control : 
is the secret. It multiplies the effect of the your leading hardware, furniture, or depart- 
handle pressure so that little or no bearing ment store for a demonstration. Models 
down is needed. Just the slightest pressure with the ‘‘Hi-Lo’’ feature cost no more 
brings the brush into proper contact. Then than before—the price of a few brooms. Illus- 
the revolving bristles sweep up every speck trated booklet free. Bissell Carpet Sweeper 
of dirt or lint. See the new Bissell. Ask Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The “Hi-Lo” brush 
control is the secret 


Sweeps Every Surface—Easier! 


The New B ISSELL Cope meee 


Juarez, Mexico ~ El Paso. Texas 


diant sun bids 

. golf on sporty 
nountain climbing . 

fery . . guest ranches . . 

Aoudcroft three hours distant 

Old Mexico, with its brilliant 

place .. old mission and monu- 

gn country, yet only six minutes from 

tlsbad Caverns and other wonders of th 
motor, or Scenic Airways tri-motored plan 


In El Paso there ave 82 hours 
of glorious sunshine out 
of every 100 hours 
the sun can 
shine, 


70 


Makes an ideal prese 
ent for the Business 
Executive—the Pro- 
fessional Man — for 
ANYONE who has 
need for time that 
MUST be right— 
always! 


NA Poole Electric Clock 
Nothing likeit. Endorsed by 


famous business leaders and profes- 


poration. Fully Guaranteed, 


Always Accurate—Always Right 
In the Poole Clock the usual heavy 


main-spring is eliminated. A weight,dropping 
periodically, maintains the pendulum in mo- 
tion. The weight is again raised by a flashlight bat- 
tery, good for a whole year, hidden within the clock. 
Since the motivating impulse is constant, the maxi- 
mum and minimum arcs of the pendulum are con- 
stant, the clock is always right. 


Never Needs Winding 


Simply regulate it with a thumb-screw at end 
of pendulum, set it, then let it alone. No oiling—no 
other attention. No electrical connections to make. 
Goes on telling exact time, month after month. Has 
glass dome, silvered face, brass pendulum and ‘‘works.’” 
Beautiful hand-rubbed Mahogany-finished base and 
post. 1014 in. high—base 7 in. diameter. Beauty, re- 
liability and convenience combine to make the Poole 
Clock an outstanding Christmas Gift that will ideally 
refiect your thoughtfulness, 


Order Direct—Send No Money 
Pay no C, O. D. Just write direct, on your 
letterhead (or include suitable reference), and we’ll 
send you a Poole Clock postpaid, or if you prefer, to 
any name and address you request and will insert 
handsome engraved greeting card with your name ornames 
thereon. If clock is satisfactory in every way, just honor 


invoice for $20 in full. Otherwise return collect within 
two weeks. You take no risk. Mail your order TODAY. 


| \ POOLE CLOCK DIVISION, Morse Chain Co. 


oo— ren 112 Morse Bidg. Ithaca, N.Y. 


TANDARD DICTIONARY 


superiority quickly becomes plain to 
the man or woman who investigates 


OUR reading or working light is the 

constant companion of your price- 
less eyes and should be chosen carefully. 
Eyes work better and last longer with 
a light that helps them. 


Nature made green and daylight restful 
to eyes. That’s why Emeralite has a 
green glass shade and a special screen 
that changes ordinary electric light into 
soft eye-saving daylite. 


Most decorative lamps are not good for 
reading. Emeralites look well and give 
a natural light that’s ideal for eyes. 


Booklet showing Emeralites for Desk, 
Table, Bed or Floor use, free on request. 
Genuine Emeralites are branded 
for your protection. Look for the 
name. It pledges satisfaction. 
Sold by department 
stores, office supply , 
and electricaldealers § 


H. G. McFaddin & Co. 
37 Warren St., N. ¥s 


Established 1874 


MERALITE 


KIND TO EYES 


Emeralite 
Bed Lamp 
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Sex Equality.—24 thoroughbred white 
leghorn hens; and 2 roosters; just beginning 
to lay.—Ad in the Nashville Tennessean. 

Fifty Per Cent. Seer.—Did you hear 
about the one-eyed Scotchman who de- 
manded a half-price ticket to the movie? 
— Pointer. 


Pain in the Fender?—The automobile in 
which she was riding with her husband 
suffered a severe shock and minor bruises. 
—Portland Oregonian. 


Chooses His Own Time.—M acistTRATE 
—‘Ts your husband a temperate man?” 

Woman—‘“‘Yes, but only when he’s 
sober.”— Boston Transcript. 

Fifteen Minutes for Breakfast.—The 
5-cent air mail stamps have on them a 
picture of an airplane passing a radio 
bacon station.—Milwaukee Journal. 


Emulating the Girls.— . 
STREET DEPARTMENT IS 
BUSY CLEARING LIMBS 
—Chico (Cal.) paper. 


O. K. as Is.—Fatr Youne Reat Estate 


Acmnt—‘‘Could I interest you in Culver 
City?” 

Susceprinte—‘‘Lady, you could interest 
me anywhere.”’—Wampus. 


Bricks Always Win.— 
PRE-ELECTION RIOT 
INJURES THIRTEEN EGGS, 
BRICKS USED 
— Head-lines in Toronto Star. 


Swapping Masks.—‘‘Yep, I had a beard 
like yours once, and when I realized how 
it made me look, I eut it off.” 

‘Well, I had a face like yours once, and 
when I realized that I couldn’t cut it off, 
I grew this beard.”—Frivol. 


Smart Dog.—George Simons of 1412 
East Street complained to the police to-day 
that a dog killed 20 chickens last night. 

Home made chicken pie supper $1. 
First Cong. Church, Tues. 6 P. M.—advt. 
—New Britain (Conn.) paper. 


Dauntless Ambition.—FarHer—‘‘Now 
I’m giving you a good job in my mill. I 
want you to work your way up.”’ 

Son—‘‘But, father, there’s no future in 
it. I want to work in some place where 
I can marry the owner’s daughter.’’— Life. 


Mass Production Vindicated.— Mixed in 
the throng along the roads are hundreds 
of automobiles, filled with curious sight- 
seers, including many English and Ameri- 
can tourists and also herds of cattle and 
goats.— Taormina (Sicily) dispatch in a 
Regina (Canada) paper. 


And No Cover Charge!—The Apple 
Restaurant opened last Monday. The 
menu consisted of roast beef, boiled ham 
and chicken; potatoes, cabbage, beans, 
corn, and sweet potatoes; pies and cake, 
coffee and milk. It was the general re- 
mark of one and all that for the sum of 
20 cents they never ate a better dinner.— 
“Fifty Years Ago,” in the Salem (Ind.) 
Democrat. 


Somebody Blundered.—Wanted—Gooc 
Home for young male dog, almost a1 
Airedale.— Ad in a Southport (Conn.) paper 


Bumper Crop.—Barser—“‘Is there any 
particular way you’d like your hair cut?’ 

Fresuman — ‘‘Yeah. Off.’? — Cornel 
Widow. 


“Grand” Is the Word.—Thirty auto 
mobiles bearing Col. James W. Byrnes, the 
grand marshal of the parade.—St. Loui: 
Globe- Democrat. 


Doing Their Stuff.—High compliment 
was paid to Mr. Stevens and his sinner: 
for their splendid ensemble work.—Butt 
Montana Standard. 


All Wet.—A Russian was having trouble 
in translating ‘‘Coming Thro’ the Rye.” — 

“‘We have no rye,” he explained, ‘‘only 
vodka.”’— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Tit For Tat.— 


MAN KILLED AS HE 
STRIKES AUTOMOBILE 
—Birmingham (Mich.) paper. — 

Monotonous Life-—OL_p GenTLEMAN— 

“‘T see that in London a man is run over 

every half-hour.” 

Otp Lapy—‘‘Poor 

Punch. 


199. 


fellow!’’— London 


Fair Exchange—Lady who got my 
trousers by mistake, both myself and 
yours, please call or return same and ge! 


your hemstitching. — Ad in the Arkansas 
Democrat. | TORR 
Grateful Victim. — Wire (showing 


husband expensive fur coat)—‘‘One reall» 
can’t help but feel sorry for the poor thing 
that was skinned for this.’ 
Huspanp—‘“‘I appreciate your 
pathy.”—London Tit-Bits. 


sym- 


Training for Speed.—At the Lincols 
County picnic at Vineland, the rolling-piz 
throwing contest was won by Mrs. W. H. 
Upsall, who threw the rolling-pin sixty- 
seven feet. Mr. Upsall won the 100-yaré 
dash for married men.— English paper. 


’Rah for the Muzzle.—Wuiiuir—‘“‘Dia 
Mr. Edison make the first talking ma- 
chine, pa?’’ 

Pa—‘‘No, my son. God made the first 
tallang machine, but Edison made the 
first one that could be shut off.”’—Bell Tele- 


phone News. 


Wisdom of the Humble.— 
KIWANIANS TO HEAR 
MUSKRAT TALK TO-DAY 


—Great Falls Tribune. 


FLY TO TALK TO HOOVER 
— New York World. 


New Queen of the May.— 
“You must wake and call me early, call me 
early, mother dear.” 
That was often said to mothers by the girl 
of yesteryear; 
But the girls now tell their maters, as they 
start out for a spin, 
“You must wake up early, mother, some 
one’s got to let me in.”’—Judge. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of word 
for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications, 


arpent.—"W. McC.,” New Orleans, La— 
The word arpent is the name given to an old 
French measure of land approximating to about 
an acre. The term is used in Louisiana and in 
Brench Canada. The Canadian arpeni is about 
-85 of an acre. The width of a square arpent is a 
common measure of length—about 12 rods, or 
anything less than a league. According to Ca- 
nadian information, a square arpent is 10 perches 
or 180 feet. 


chantey-man.—“J. H. W.,’’ Chickasha, Okla. 
—The form shanty-man for chantey-man was intro- 
duced into English literature in about 1869, 
possibly before, and this corrupt spelling has 
traveled side by side with the correct form ever 
since. 

The chantey-man is the leader who sings one 
or two lines of the sailors’ song when heaving 
or hauling so as to secure united action and cheer 
the men at work. The tunes are improvised 
by the leader, and the pull in the hauling-chan- 
teys is made at the accented words. The cap- 
Stan- and the heaving-chanteys are smoother in 
their rhythm. 

In logging, a shanty-man is a lumberman, and 
he was given the name, particularly in Canada, 
by persons frequenting the lumber regions. He 
a sO at because he dwells in a shanty while 
at work. 


got—"T. G. H.,”’ Cross Cut, Tex.—Goi is 
redundant in every case where has or have is 
used. When added for emphasis it may be 
classed as an idiomatic phrase. 


Hitchcock.—‘‘ Mrs. C.,’’ DeVoe Park, N. Y.— 
This name has been and still is spelled variously 
Hitchcock, Hitchcox, Hiscock, Hiscocks, Hiscoke, 
Hiscott, and Hiscox. It is explained as a baptismal 
mame, ‘‘the son of Richard,’ from the nickname 
Hich or Hitch or Hick, by mutation of the initial 
“*R”’ of Richard into ‘‘H.’’ In the same way 
Hodge was formed from Roger and Hob from 
Robert. The suffix -cock is derived from an Old 
English word which means “ pertness,”’ ‘‘swagger,”’ 
or ‘‘strut,’’ such as of the barnyard rooster. In 
the ‘‘Vision of Piers Plowman’’ (line 3151), 
William Langland refers to ‘‘ Hikke the hostiler.”’ 
Some etymologists explain Hick as Old English 
hyge, meaning ‘‘mind, mood, and courage.” 
The form Hickcock occurs in the Hundred Rolls 
for Huntingdon for 1273. The name occurs in the 
Yorkshire Rells of the same date spelled Hickecok. 
Another form is Higecok, and this is found under 
date of 1379 in the Rolls of the Tower of London. 
‘There are various other records of the name from 
the first year of Edward III.’s reign down to the 
present time. 


Mackreth.—‘‘A. M.,’’ Malverne, L. I.—This 

mame has been variously spelled Mackareth, 
Mackereth, and Mackreth. It is said to be a sur- 
mame based upon a place-name of the English 
Jake district, and is still met in the vicinity of 
Windemere, a town in Westmorland, England. 
- Bardsley’s work on “English and Welsh Sur- 
names’’ is the only book in the Lexicographer’s 
collection that lists this name. The author him- 
self admits that he could not locate the spot. 
He suggests that the suffix is probably derived 
from the word heath. If it be a place-name, it is as 
likely as not derived from such a one as Mackrey, 
a place-name of the Midlands of England, but if 
ever spelled -raith or -rath its source may have been 
‘Gaelic, for once in Sutherlandshire there lived a 
Robert McRaithe, who was a bailie in 1570; 
Angus McCraithe, a landowner at_Achloch in 
1584, and Alexander. Mckraith, a burgess who 
flourished in 1603. Sir Robert McCraith was Vicar 
of Kilmalie or Golspie in 1545. In addition 
there was Alexander M’ Kraith, a burgess of Dor- 
noch in 1603. 

In Scottish records there is another form of the 
name Magh Rath, probably allied to the Maghrath 
of Ulster. The earliest form of the Gaelic name 
appears in M’Vurich who refers to the first Lord 
Reay as Morbhair Meghrath. ; . 

Listed among the names recorded in Lancashire 
Wills there is that of George Macreth of Hauxhead, 
under date of 1591; Brian Mackereth of Skelwith, 
under date of 1670, and Thomas Macareth of 
Natland, together with Edward Maccareth of the 
same place, under date of 1602, in the history of 
Westmorland and Cumberland. In 1622 Kliza- 
beth Mackreth was married to Robert Willis, the 
license being granted at Westminster; in 1664 
Johanna, the wife of Robert Mackereth was buried 
at St. James’s Church in Clerkenwell in London. 
In 1760 Edward Mackereth was married to Jane 
Brockbank at St. Mary’s Church, Ulverston. 
Bearers of the name have won distinction, the 
latest among them being Miss Adelaide Mackreih, 
chief nurse of the Gorgas Hospital in the Panama 
Canal Zone, who, after thirty years’ service in her 
profession, has just retired after serving twenty 
years in the Health Department of the Canal 
Zone. Her work took her through the yellow- 
fever epidemics of Cuba and the Canal Zone, and 
as a volunteer, she served with the Japanese Red 
Cross in the Russo-Japanese War. 
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DRANO/OF 
ANTI-KNOCK: 
COMPOUND'E 


ETHYL GASOLINE } 
‘eee: 
pret 


NORTH: EASE 
SOUTH - WEST 


ETHYL 


KNOCKS OUT THAT “KNOCK” 


HETHER you live in Canada or Florida, 

Maine or California—or anywhere in between 
—you will find Ethyl pumps, at which a superior 
motor fuel suitable to your climatic conditions is 
on sale. 


Ethyl Gasoline knocks out that “knock.” Makes 
carbon an asset. Increases the performance of any 
type of car—whether of low or of high compres- 
sion. ,T'ry Ethyl in your car today. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, N. Y. 56 Church St., Toronto, Can. 36, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, Eng. 
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200,000,000 germs die in 15 


that’s why 


LISTERINE 


full strength is effective 
against 


SORE THROAT 


Have you triedthenew 


LISTERINE SHAVING 
CREAM? 


Cools your skin while you 
shave and keeps it cool 
afterwards. An outstand- 
ing shaving cream in every 
respect. 


Prevent a cold this way? 


Certainly! 


Millions of ordinary colds start 
when germs carried by the 
hands to the mouth on food 
attack the mucous membrane. 
Being very delicate it allows 
germs foothold where they de- 
velop quickly unless steps are 
taken to render them harmless. 

You can accomplish this by 
rinsing your hands with Lister- 
ine, as many physicians do, be- 
fore each meal. Listerine, as 
shown above, is powerful against 
germs. 


Use only a little Listerine for 


this purpose—and let it dry on 
the hands. This simple act may 
spare you a nasty siege with a 
mean cold. 


It is particularly important 
that mothers preparing food 
for children remember this pre- 
caution. 


seconds 


| 
; 
: 
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ISTERINE’S success against ordinary sore throaf : 
and colds is based entirely on the germicidal 
action of a formula unchanged in 47 years. : 


You may find it hard to believe that Listerine 
with its pleasant flavor, its gentle action, its healing : 
effect used full strength is so amazingly powerful 
against germs. Nevertheless, it is true. Countless’ 
tests prove it. 


Witness its destruction of germs used by the 
United States Government to test antiseptics. 


The stubborn B. Typhosus (typhoid) germ, for ex- 
ample. Listerine, full strength, destroys 200,000,000 
of them in 15 seconds. Think of it. And the obnox- 
ious M. Aureus (pus) germ is rendered harmless in 
the same time. 


Recognizing Listerine’s power against germs, you 
can readily understand why it checks colds and 
sore throat which are caused by germs. 


At the first sign of either, gargle with Listerine 
full strength. Keep this treatment up. Remember 
it is safe to use this way in any body cavity. You 
will be delighted to find how quickly you get relief. 
In case you do not, consult your physician, as your 
trouble may be a symptom of a more deep-seated 
disease requiring exnert attention. Lambert Phar- 
macal Co., St. Louis, Wo., S; A. 


